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Dr Dokras secures three 
world records for 2,100 
books, research papers 


E Staff Reporter 


DR UDAY Dokras, Nagpur’s 
Literary Giant and son of the 
late Dr V M Dokras, founding 
Principal of VNIT has got the 
distinction of three world 
records. 

Dr Dokras has secured 
entries to three separate Books 
ofWorld Records for writing and 
publishing highest number - 
- 2,100 -- ofbooks and research 
papers or articles written bya 
single individual in the world. 
Dr Dokras has registered two 
other records that of highest 
number ofliteraryendeavours 
on Hindu Temple and Vaastu 
Shastra, and another on high- 
est number on Buddhism. 

Dr Dokras was the first to 
ascertain that a Satyanarayan 
Puja was performed approxi- 
mately 900 years ago in the 
Hindu Temple of Bantey Srei 
in Cambodia based on the 
inscriptions found there. 

Dr Dokras has the distinc- 
tion of making 56 original dis- 


coveries on design templates 
of Buddhist Stupas. His work 
can be read on www.acade- 
mia.edu. He as more than 2 
million readers. 

With more than 553 Books 
and articles to his credit on the 
Borobudur and Buddhism, Dr 
Dokras’s expertise has been 
recognised by the Foundation 
there that is building a Clear 
Glass Temple in Bangkok, 
Thailand -a first ofits kind in 
the world using Silica (glass) 
casting technology from 
Myanmar. 
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Srivijaya Empire 


Facts 
. Name: Srivijaya Empire 
Origin: Unified Indianized kingdoms that established economic control 
over the Straits of Malacca 
. Language: Ancient Malay 
Religion: Buddhism (minor Hinduism) 
. Era: 7th-13th Centuries CE 
. Location: Centered on Sumatra, Java, and Peninsular Malaysia. 
. Capital: Palembang 
. Decline: Attacks from the Chola dynasty weakened Srivijaya and they 
were soon replaced by more powerful Javanese kingdoms. 
Glossary 
1. Buddhism 
Dharmic religion centered on the belief of karma and release from 
the cycle of reincarnation. Based on the teachings of Siddhartha 
Gautama. 
. Cham 
Austronesian ethnic group native to Southeast Asia that once 
controlled the Hindu Champa civilization in the region of modern 
Vietnam. Today, the Cham people are a minority in Vietnam and 
largely practice Islam. 
. Champa 
An Indianized Hindu kingdom in ancient Vietnam known for 
constructing Thap Cham, their iconic Cham Towers dedicated to 
Shiva and other Hindu deities. 
. Chenla Kingdom 
Early period (6th-9th Centuries CE) of independent Khmer states 
before being united into the Khmer Empire by Jayavarman Il. 
. Dvaravati 


Mon-Burmese ethnic group based in modern Nakhon Pathom, 


Thailand. Responsible for the introduction of Buddhism (Theravada 
sect) to Thailand. 


6. Hinduism-Dharmic religion centered on the belief of karma 
and release from the cycle of reincarnation. 


Overview 

As diverse peoples exchange goods, they also exchange political and 
cultural practices and beliefs.A perfect example of this exchange is 
the Srivijaya Empire, which controlled modern-day Indonesia and much 
of the Malay Archipelago from the seventh to twelfth centuries. 

The Srivijaya Empire traded extensively with India and China, 
incorporating Buddhist and Chinese political practices into their 
traditions.When the Chola Empire from South India raided and took 
indirect control of the Strait of Malacca in the thirteenth century, the 
Srivijaya Empire lost influence.The Srivijaya Empire controlled modern- 
day Indonesia and much of the Malay Archipelago from the seventh to 
twelfth centuries. The empire traded extensively with India and China, 
incorporating Buddhist and Chinese political practices into their 
traditions. 


Various textual sources have revealed the existence of several kingdoms, 
trading centres and harbour cities on the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra 
from the 3" century AD onwards. They subsequently came under the 


influence of the kingdom of Funan and the kingdom of Srivijaya, which 
relied on the help of sea people, the so-called “orang laut”, to gain power 
over Sumatra. By the late 7" century, Srivijaya was the major maritime 
power in Southeast Asia, and Palembang became the most important 
entrepot. Even though Srivijaya controlled commerce in the area, 
previous trading patterns continued to exist. According to archaeological 
evidence, there were numerous local entrepots on the Malay Peninsula 
and in Sumatra which entertained commercial relations for instance with 
China, India and Western Asia. Further polities functioned as collecting 
centres and feeder points. After Srivijaya, the Malacca Sultanate became 
the dominant power in the area. Information elicited from Indian, 
Chinese and Arab records seem to suggest that there were several ports 
and kingdoms beginning from the third century A.D. along the Straits of 
Melaka and on Pulau Tioman off the coast of Pahang. The Indian texts 
mention names such as Kataha, Takola, Kalagam and Kidaram and Indian 
epigraphy provides names such as Talaittakolam, Madamalingam and 
Kadaram. 


Chinese writings have provided names of trading places, ports and 
kingdoms such as Tun-sun, P'it-sung, Tan-tan Kolo, Tan-tan, Fo-lo-an, 
Malayu, Shih-li-fo-shih and several others. From the Arab literary sources 
we hear of names such as Kalah, Qaqullah and Tiyumah.3 Information on 
the types of trading commodities, cultures and trade routes can be 
gleaned from these texts. Chinese texts suggest that these early ports 
and kingdoms did not normally remain independent very long and were, 
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during the course of time, absorbed by one of the more powerful 
centralized states that emerged in the region. In the third century, for 
instance, some of them became vassals of Funan, the first great maritime 
power in Southeast Asia. With the decline of Fun an in the middle of sixth 
century, the ports experienced a short period of prosperity, as is 
indicated by the brisk pace of tribute missions sent to China. However, 
by the end of the seventh century, these kingdoms again declined, 
coming this time under the influence of the maritime power of Srivijaya, 
which held sway over them for more than 400 years until its maritime 
traditions were, in turn, inherited by the Melaka Sultanate. 


In order to establish control over the polities on the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra, Srivijaya had first to strengthen itself militarily. By 683 A.D., 
the ruler of Srivijaya boasted an armed force of 20,000 followers and 
soldiers,6 many of whom would have been the Malay sea people, referred 
to generally as the “orang laut”. In establishing its power Srivijaya had 
first to consolidate its position in southeast Sumatra, which consisted of a 
number of quasiindependent powers, before bringing new territories 
under its control. According to the Telaga Batu inscription from 
Palembang, the ruler was obliged to pacify a variety of chiefs who had 
control over armed followers. Among them were tha datu. The power of 
Srivijaya, therefore, rested largely on the ability of the ruler to make use 
of the available manpower resources, namely the ancestors of the orang 
laut or sea nomads, who lived in the isolated parts of the coast of 
southeast Sumatra and especially in the offshore islands south of the 
Straits of Melaka. Their descendants-were the Celates mentioned by 
Tome Pires, and the orang laut of the nineteenth century. These groups 
of people have been described as “sea nomads” by David Sopher and as 
“aquatic populations” by the Centre d’Ethno-technologie en Milieux 
Aquatiques in Paris.8 The orang selat or Celates were described by Tome 
Pires as “men who lived near Singapore and also near Palembang" and 
who carry blowpipes with their small arrows of attack hellebore which, 
as they touch blood, kill, as they often did to our Portuguese on the 
enterprise and destruction of the famous city of Melaka [in 1511].” The 
relationship established by the ruler of' Srivijaya with these aquatic 
people would have been comparable to the established by Parameswara. 
According to Tome Pires, Celates accompanied Parameswara in his 
journey from Palembang to Singapore and having settled him there they 
themselves went to live on karimun Island. During his subsequent flight 
from Singapore they followed him to Muar and then to Melaka.10 They 
lent their support on the understanding that he would bestow upon them 
and their wives and children royal awards or anugerah 


The Srivijaya Empire 

Interactions among different peoples along trade routes led 
to syncretism, or blending, of religious and political ideas. The Srivijaya 
Empire, which controlled much of the Malay Archipelago in the Indian 
Ocean from the seventh to twelfth centuries, is a perfect example of this 
cultural blending. The Malay Archipelago is a group of islands between 


Indochina and Australia and includes modern-day Indonesia, East 
Malaysia, and the Philippines. 

What might this empire have looked like? Unfortunately, historians have 
only recovered Srivijaya writings from a small window of time—the 
seventh century—written in Old Malay. However, artifacts of the empire 
include Buddhist sculptures and the remains of stupas, or Buddhist 
shrines, giving us a window into the role religion played in the region. 
We also have access to texts written about the empire by Chinese and 
Indian traders, so we have a view of what this empire was like through 
the lens of people interacting with the empire. 
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Marine Map of Srivijaya Empire. 


The Straits of Malacca are often cities as the busiest commercial shipping 
route on Earth. Fly into any major airport along the Straits of Malacca 
today — be it Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, or Penang — and you will see the 
narrow strip of water (2.8 km at its narrowest) filled with dozens to 
hundreds of cargo ships. 

This trend has remained unchanged for over 2000 years, when these 
waterways were also used in transit between the cultural goliaths of China 
and India, and were ruled over by the Srivijaya Empire. 


Who Are the Srivijaya? 

The Srivijaya empire was a thalassocracy (a seaborne empire) and a 
commercial sea-power that thrived between the 8th and 13th centuries. A 
large portion of this empire is what is now known as Indonesia. It was 
formed on the island of Sumatra, which had a strong influence on 
Southeast Asia. 


Srivijaya, also known as Sri Vijaya or Sriwijaya, was a Buddhist 
empire in Indonesia. It was a seaborne empire and played an 
important role in the expansion of Buddhism between the 8th and 
12th centuries. It was a powerful state at one point in time due to 
its excellent maritime resources and trade. 


Origins of the Srivijaya 

It is believed that the empire began around the year 500 in Sumatra. 
According to the Kedukan Bukit inscription, the empire of Srivijaya was 
founded by Dapunta Hyang Sri Jayanasa. Under his leadership, a classical 
Malay Buddhist kingdom known as the Melayu kingdom became the first 
to be integrated with Srivijaya. 


For well over 2000 years, the sea lanes between India and China have 
been maintained as a vital commercial shipping route. Just as massive 
amounts of freighters pass trough the straits surrouning Malaysian 
peninsula today, ancient traders would likewise make similar voyages 
based on he predictable seasonal weather patterns. 


Along the trade routes, small pockets of of locals began to adopt 
Indianized cultures, societal structures, and belief systems. Along the 
Mainland Pacific coast, these included the Funan, Champa, and 
Tambralinga, while on the Indian Ocean coast, kingdoms flourished along 
the Straits of Malacca, including at Lembah Bujang in Northern Malaysia, 
and the Melayu Kingdom of Sumatra, which would later evolve into 
Srivijaya.The empire was the first major Indonesian kingdom and also its 
first commercial sea power. It controlled the Strait of Malacca, and 
thereby the India-China trade route, gaining power over much of the trade 
at sea. 

Though there are not many historical records to support this theory, 
historians believe that by the 7th century, the kingdom of Srivijaya had 


established sovereignty over many areas belonging to Sumatra, Western 
Java, and the Malay peninsula. 

Srivijaya Name Origins 

“Srivijaya” is derived from the Sanskrit word, which translates to 


"m ad 


“fortunate,” “prosperous, 
triumph and happiness. 
Historians believe that the empire may have been named after a king who 
shared the same name, H. Kern, an epigraphist and linguist, believed that 
the term “Vijaya” might have referred to a king’s name, with “Sri” being a 
title of respect. 

The other variations in the spelling, such as Sri Vijaya and Sriwijaya, are 
based on the Sundanese and Javanese pronunciations. 

Culture and Beliefs of the Srivijaya 

The Srivijaya empire is known for its Buddhist religious beliefs and 
practices. Let’s look at their complex cultural beliefs and how this formed 
their way of life and living. 

Religious Beliefs 

The kingdom was one of the most prominent religious centers in the 
region. The kings of Srivijaya played a major part in the expansion and 
establishment of Buddhism in many places that they conquered or 
interacted with, such as Java and the Malayasian Peninsula. 

Pilgrims of any religion were encouraged to spend time interacting with 
the monks in the capital city of Palembang, before heading for India. 


glorious,” and other synonymous words of 


The Srivijayan realm had numerous Buddhist temples. It is believed that 
these sites served as monastic Buddhist learning centers, which students 
and scholars from all over Asia visited. Historians are convinced that 
Palembang alone housed over 1000 monks who had dedicated their lives 
to teaching and training traveling scholars in Buddhism. 

Vajrayana Buddhism: One of the most popular forms of Buddhism in 
the empire was Vajrayana Buddhism. This was a mystical form of the 
religion and involved supernatural powers through yantras. This form of 
Buddhism originated in India but was possibly passed on to the empire 
because of strong trade connections between the two regions. 

The influence and the importance of Buddhism were so dominant at the 
time that an inscription gives an account of how a particular king did his 
best to claim a role as a religious figure because he believed associating 
himself with Buddhism would elevate his image and popularity with the 
public. 

Srivijaya Architecture 

Unlike many of the other Indianized kingdoms in Southeast Asia, Srivijaya 
was not a culture of monumental builders. There are some examples of 
refined brick Buddhist architecture, such as the temple complex at the 
Muaro Jambi. However, most public and residential buildings, and 
settlements in general, were not heavily fortified cities, but rather wooden 
homes built either or with easy access to water. 

Modern Palembang in Southern Sumatra was home to the ancient capital 
of Srivijaya. Surrounding the city are hundreds of artificial canals and 
islands which have yodeled many Srivijaya artifacts. Poopulating these 
canals today are wooden home that are built on stilts or floating on the 
water, mirroring in many ways the way their Srivijaya ancestors once 
lived. 

Srivijaya Artwork 

Commercial trade flourished in the empire, and with that came the 
proliferation of art. Most of the art was influenced by Buddhism in an 
attempt to spread the religion through the trade of art. Furthermore, the 
art of Srivijaya was greatly influenced by the Indian art of the Gupta and 
Pala empires. 

There were also numerous Buddhist sculptures that were discovered by 
archaeologists in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. Additionally, Chinese 
artworks were very popular in the kingdom, leading to an escalation in 
various art styles in pottery, fabrics, and silks. 

History of the Srivijaya Empire 

Although the empire was a symbol of greatness and prosperity for many 
centuries, it remained almost entirely forgotten after its disappearance in 
the 1200s. 

Although Srivijaya left few archaeological remains, the discovery of this 
ancient and powerful empire by the historian George Coedés in the 1920s 
brought Indonesia’s former glory to light. It was also a frame of reference 
for how ancient globalization, maritime trade, and foreign relations had 
formed the Indonesian civilization. 


In the 20th century, it was referred to by Indonesian nationalist 
intellectuals to prove the Indonesian identity within the state before the 
establishment of the Dutch colonial state. 

Trade and Economic Power 

Sumatra was known as the ‘Land of Gold’ due to its richness in natural 
resources. It was a source of cloves, camphor, tortoiseshell, pepper, 
aloeswood, and sandalwood, all of which contributed to the empire’s 
growing business of trade. 

Srivijaya was the first Indonesian commercial sea power. It drew most of 
its riches and power from its considerable naval fleet and the maritime 
trade that fleet enabled. By the second half of the 7th century, Srivijaya 
had become an important and wealthy Asian power. 

Srivijaya also controlled the Sunda and Malacca straits and remained an 
indisputable sea power until the 13th century. 

Conquests and Expansion of Srivijaya 

Historians believe that the empire conquered most of southern Sumatra 
and the neighboring islands as well. According to the inscriptions, the 
empire also launched a war against Java in the late 7th century. By the 
end of the 8th century, many western Javanese kingdoms were under the 
rule of the empire. 

In the same century, Srivijaya managed to conquer Langkasuka on the 
Malay Peninsula. Within no time, Pan Pan and Tambralinga also came 
under Srivijayan influence. All these kingdoms on the peninsula 
transported goods across the peninsula’s isthmus. 

The Srivijayans’ Exploration 

Between the 9th and 12th centuries, explorers from the Srivijayan empire 
have gone in search of new lands for trade and commercial development. 
Navigators, sailors, and traders engaged in trade with Borneo, Philippines 
archipelago, Eastern Indonesia, coastal Indochina, and Madagascar. 

The migration to Madagascar is believed to have taken place around 830 
CE. It is also speculated that the settlers from Srivijaya may have 
colonized Madagascar. 

The Srivijayan explorers reached Manila by the 10th century. A 10th- 
century Arab account called Ajayeb al-Hind records an invasion in Africa. 
The invaders are believed to have been the Malay people of Srivijaya. The 
main reason for this invasion was to acquire coveted African commodities 
like ivory and tortoiseshell for the Asian market. It is also presumed that 
they captured black slaves from Bantu tribes. 

Geography of Srivijaya 

The territories and cities controlled by Srivijaya were primed for easy 
access to the sea. Even in their homeland of Sumatra, the rulers of 
Srivijaya paid little attention to the affairs of the inland cultures. This 
seafaring nature instead brought them into contact with exotic. Cultures 
more often than their inland neighbors, as well as spreading Sriviujayan 
influence was far out as Philippines, and even Madagascar. 

Srivijaya in Sumatra and Java 

The maritime influence of Srivijaya was focused along the coastlines and 
riverways extending inland. Beyond this, the rulers of Srivijaya did not 
concern themselves too deeply with the affairs of their inland neighbors. 
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Because of this, many inland cultures continued to thrive apart from the 
Indianized states, such as the Batak culture around Lake Toba or the 
megalithic culture of the Pasemah Highlands. 

Meanwhile, Srivijaya had a strong relationship with Mataram, an inland 
culture based on Java. Mataram had more in common with mainland 
contemporaries, such as Dvaravati, in that they based their cultures on 
stable settlements and rice cultivations. They were also monumental 
builders in a way that the Srivijaya were not. 

The dynamic of the relationship between Mataram and Srivijaya is still 
debated, however, they appears to be some periods where Mataram was 
also the dominant of the two. 

Srivijaya in Mainland Southeast Asia 

Although their center of power was in the islands of Sumatra and Java, 
Srivijaya had contact with, influence over, and even conflicts with the 
contemporary cultures of Mainland Southeast Asia. As their power 
expanded, many of the small and formerly independent kingdoms were 
brought under the control of Srivijaya, including Indianized states such as 
Tambralinga, Chaiya, and Kedah in modern-day Thailand and Malaysia. 
Evidence also exists of conflicts between Srivijaya and both the Champa 
Kingdom of Vietnam and the pre-Angkorian Khmers (Chenla Kingdom) of 
Cambodia. 

Srivijaya in China 

Srivijaya was highly regarded as a both a powerful trade empire and 
bastion of Buddhism by the Chinese. Buddhist pilgrims from China seeing 
to travel to their religion’s roots in India would often pass through 
Srivijaya on their way. It was common practice for these pilgrims to 
remain in Srivijaya for unto two years studying scriptures and learning the 
language. 

What Happened to the Srivijaya? 

By the 11th century, Srivijaya had been weakened due to continuous 
warfare with Java and the Chola dynasty from India. The Cholas 
systematically plundered the Srivijayan ports along the Malacca strait, 
until they captured the Srivijayan king in Palembang. 

These attacks marked the beginning of the end of the empire. The empire 
slowly started to lose its unity and began to fragment. Finally, it lost its 
remaining power in 1288, when the Singhasari empire from East Java 
invaded their empire. 

Despite its far-reaching influence, the empire quickly and suddenly 
disappeared into obscurity. 

Cities of the Srivijaya 

Palembang 

South Sumatra, Indonesia 

GPS: -3.01485, 104.73436 

Muaro Jambi (Jambi) 

Jambi, Indonesia 

GPS: -1.47763, 103.66707 

Batujaya 

Jakarta, Indonesia 

GPS: -6.05634, 107.15491 


Singapura (Singapore) 

Singapore, Singapore 

GPS: 1.34789, 103.87427 

Tambralinga (Nakhon Si Thammarat) 

Nakhon Si Thammarat, Thailand 

GPS: 8.41206, 99.96645 

Chaiya 

Surat Thani, Thailand 

GPS: 9.38461, 99.18544 

Monuments of the Srivijaya 

Borobudur 

Central Indonesia 
GPS: -7.60721, 110.20334 

Candi Muara Takus 

Riau, Indonesia 

GPS: 0.33456, 100.64098 

Candi Muaro Jambi 

Jambi, Indonesia 

GPS: -1.47763, 103.66707 

Candi Bahal Portibi Temples 

North Sumatra, Indonesia 

GPS: 1.40516, 99.73049 

Wat Long 

Surat Thani, Thailand 

GPS: 9.38213, 99.19039 

from Vedic teachings and one of the oldest extant religions in the world. 
Khmer Empire 

Hindu-Buddhist kingdom which ruled much of Southeast Asia from their 
capital at Angkor. 

Strait of Malacca 

Narrow waterway between Sumatra and the Malaysian Peninsula that has 
been one of the busiest shipping lanes in the world throughout history. 
Srivijaya Empire 

Empire based in Sumatra which controlled or influenced Buch of the Malay 
archipelago circa 600-1200 CE. 

thalassocracy 

A maritime society that uses its navy to project power. 

Vajrayana Buddhism 

Sect of Buddhism that embraces tantric practices and mysticism. 
Foundation of the Srivijaya Empire: George Coedes who was director 
of the National Library of Thailand in 1918, and director of L'Ecole 
francaise d'Extréme-Orient, 1929 is credited with rediscovering the 
former kingdom of Srivijaya, centred on the modern-day Indonesian city 
of Palembang, but with influence extending from Sumatra through to 
the Malay Peninsula and Java. He wrote two texts in the field, The 
Indianized States of Southeast Asia (1968, 1975) (first published in 1948 
as Les états hindouisés d'Indochine et d'Indonésie) and The Making of 
South East Asia (1966), as well as innumerable articles, in which he 
developed the concept of the Indianized kingdom. Perhaps his greatest 
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lasting scholarly accomplishment was his work on Sanskrit and Old 
Khmer inscriptions from Cambodia. In addition to scores of articles 
(especially in the Bulletin of the Ecole francaise d'Extréme-Orient), his 8- 
volume work Inscriptions du Cambodge (1937-1966) contains editions 
and translations of over a thousand inscriptions from pre-Angkorian and 
Angkor-era monuments, and stands as Coedés' magnum opus. One stele, 
the recently rediscovered K-127, contains an inscription of what has been 
dubbed the "Khmer Zero", the first known use of zero in the modern 
number system. 

In Sanskrit, Sri Means "shining" and Vijaya means "victory". It was not 
until the 1920s that the people of modern Sumatra, in Indonesia, had 
their imperial ancestry rediscovered. 


In the year 687 the Ch | returning from a 25-year 


pilgrimage, passed through Srivijaya. He was so impressed by the 
standard of Buddhist scholarship in the country that he stayed there 
for eight years, working on translating the local texts. 

Buddhism was the chief religion of the region at the time, as Islam 
had yet to spread this far. Monks from all over the area came to 
study at “the fortified city of Bhoga”, which archaeologists have 
identified as being in the area of modern Palembang. From Yi Jing’s 
accounts, we can get a picture of the region, and the influence of 
Srivijaya within it. 

There is no further record of Srivijaya in the history of Indonesia; the 
forgotten past was re-established by a foreign scholar. No modern 
Indonesian people who heard about Srivijaya until the 1920s, when 
French scholar George Coedes publish his findings in the Dutch 
language newspaper, and Indonesia. 

Coedes stated that the reference to "San-fo-ts'i", previously read 
"Sribhoja", and some inscriptions in the ancient Malays refer to the 
Same empire. Srivijaya became a symbol of the greatness of early 
Sumatra, and the kingdom of Majapahit in the archipelago except for 
East Java. 

What we know about Srivijaya empire is that it was a maritime and 
commercial kingdom that flourished between the 7th and the 13th 
centuries, largely in what is now Indonesia. The kingdom originated 
in Palembang on the island of Sumatra and soon extended its influence 
and controlled the Strait of Malacca. Srivijaya’s power was based on its 
control of international sea trade. It established trade relations not only 
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with the states in the Malay Archipelago but also with China and India. 
Srivijaya was also a religious centre in the region. It adhered 
to Mahayana Buddhism and soon became the stopping point for Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims on their way to India. The kings of Srivijaya even 
founded monasteries at Negapattam (now Nagappattinam) in 
southeastern India. 

Srivijaya continued to grow; by the year 1000 it controlled most of Java, 
but it soon lost it to Chola, an Indian maritime and commercial kingdom 
that found Srivijaya to be an obstacle on the sea route between South 
and East Asia. In 1025 Chola seized Palembang, captured the king and 
carried off his treasures, and also attacked other parts of the kingdom. 
By the end of the 12th century Srivijaya had been reduced to a small 
kingdom, and its dominant role in Sumatra had been taken by Malayu 
(based in Jambi), a vassal of Java. A Javanese kingdom, Majapahit, soon 
came to dominate the Indonesian political scene. 

In the 20th century, the kingdom has become a reference by the 
nationalists to show that Indonesia is a unit of Dutch colonialism 
before. Srivijaya called by various names. People call Tionghoa Shih- 
li-fo-Shih, or San-fo-Fo ts'i or San Qi. In Sanskrit and Pali, the 
kingdom of Srivijaya called Yavadesh and Javadeh. Arabs call Zabag 
Malay and Khmer. The number of names is another reason why 


Srivijaya was difficult to find”! 

Srivijaya was one of the most magnificent and prosperous 
maritime kingdoms in Indonesia from 500 CE to 1400 CE. The 
name itself is a Sanskrit word meaning, Sri = Shining and 
Jaya = Victory. We know about this kingdom first from the 
writings of Yijing, a Chinese monk, from the 7th century. 
According to Yijing’s writings and Drs. R. Soekmono (1973), 
the center of the kingdom was near Riau. However, other 
sources such as the Kedukan Bukit inscription says otherwise 
as it shows that the kingdom was located near a place now 
known as Palembang and the banks of Musi (Coedés, 1968) . 
The Srivijaya Kingdom managed to control almost every South 
East Asian kingdom in Java, Sumatra, West Malaysia, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Vietnam, and the Philippines. 


“Arab accounts state that the empire of the Srivijayan 
Maharaja was so vast that the swiftest vessel would not 
have been able to travel round all its islands within two 
years” - Marwati Djoened Poesponegoro, Nugroho 
Notosusanto, (1992), Sejarah nasional Indonesia: 
Jaman kuna, PT Balai Pustaka, ISBN 979-407-408-X 


Nomenclature:George Coete first published about it in a 
Dutch and Indonesian newspaper in 1920 based on the 
inscriptions that were discovered in Sumatra and Malaysia 
Peninsula. 


“No modern Indonesians, not even those of the 
Palembang area around which the kingdom was based, 
had heard of Srivijaya until the 1920s, when French 
scholar and epigraphist George Coedés published his 
discoveries and interpretations in Dutch and 
Indonesian-language newspapers.” - Taylor, Jean 
Gelman. Indonesia: Peoples and Histories. New Haven; 
and London: Yale University Press, 2003. ISBN 
0300105185 


Origin 

Little is known about the origin of the Srivijaya Kingdom. 
Although Srivijaya’s territory was wide, the very limited 
number of relics left made it hard for the archaeologists to 
know everything there is to know about this kingdom. The 
fact that there is little relics left from Srivijaya is due to 
the attack of Majapahit at 1477. From the little relics that 
we still have, the Kedukan Bukit inscription showed that the 
name of the first king of Srivijaya was Dapunta Hyang Sri 
Jayanasa. According the the inscription, the king embarked 
on a journey with 20 000 people in search of power and 
prosperity (Farrington, 2002). Srivijaya is known to be one 
of the two big empires in early Indonesia, the other one 
being Majapahit. It was argued which one was the prior 
colonial Indonesian identity It is said That it (also written Sri 
Vijaya or Sriwijaya in Malay or Indonesian) was a Buddhist thalassocratic 
Indonesian empire based on the island of Sumatra, Indonesia, which 
influenced much of Southeast Asia. Srivijaya was an important centre for 
the expansion of Buddhism from the 8th to the 12th century AD. Srivijaya 
was the first unified kingdom to dominate much of the Indonesian 
archipelago. The rise of the Srivijayan Empire was parallel to the end of 
the Malay sea-faring period. Due to its location, this once-powerful state 
developed complex technology utilizing maritime resources. In addition, 
its economy became progressively reliant on the booming trade in the 
region, thus transforming it into a prestige goods-based economy. 

The earliest reference to it dates from the 7th century. A Tang Chinese 
monk, Yijing, wrote that he visited Srivijaya in 671 for six months. The 
earliest known inscription in which the name Srivijaya appears also dates 
from the 7th century in the Kedukan Bukit inscription found near 
Palembang, Sumatra, dated 16 June 682. Between the late 7th and early 
11th century, Srivijaya rose to become a hegemon in Southeast Asia. It 
was involved in close interactions, often rivalries, with the neighbouring 
Java, Kambuja and Champa. Srivijaya's main foreign interest was 
nurturing lucrative trade agreements with China which lasted from the 
Tang to the Song dynasty. Srivijaya had religious, cultural and trade links 
with the Buddhist Pala of Bengal, as well as with the Islamic Caliphate in 
the Middle East. 


The kingdom ceased to exist in the 13th century due to various factors, 
including the expansion of the rival Javanese Singhasari and Majapahit 
empires. After Srivijaya fell, it was largely forgotten. It was not until 
1918 that French historian George Coedés, of Ecole francaise d'Extréme- 
Orient, formally postulated its existence. 


Srivijaya is a Sanskrit-derived name: DO0000000, Srivijaya. Sri means 
"fortunate", "prosperous", or "happy" and vijaya means "victorious" or 
"excellence".Thus, the combined word Srivijaya means "shining 
victory","splendid triumph", "prosperous victor", "radiance of excellence" 
or simply "glorious.” Early 20th-century historians that studied the 
inscriptions of Sumatra and the neighboring islands thought that the 
term "Srivijaya" referred to a king's name. In 1913, H. Kern was the first 
epigraphist that identified the name "Srivijaya" written in a 7th century 
Kota Kapur inscription (discovered in 1892). However, at that time he 
believed that it referred to a king named "Vijaya", with "Sri" as an 
honorific title for a king. 


The Sundanese manuscript of Carita Parahyangan, composed around the 
late 16th-century in West Java, vaguely mentioned a princely hero that 
rose to be a king named Sanjaya that — after he secured his rule in Java 
— was involved in battle with the Malayu and Keling against their king 
Sang Sri Wijaya. The term Malayu is a Javanese-Sundanese term 
referring to the Malay people of Sumatra, while Keling — derived from 
the historical Kalinga kingdom of Eastern India, refers to people of 


Indian descent that inhabit the archipelago. Subsequently, after studying 
local stone inscriptions, manuscripts and Chinese historical accounts, 
historians concluded that the term "Srivijaya" referred to a polity or 
kingdom. 


Historiography 

As a Vajrayana Buddhist teaching centre, Srivijaya attracted pilgrims 
and scholars from countries in Asia. Among other priests from China 
I-sing, who visited Sumatra on his way to study at Nalanda 
University, India, in the year 671 and 695, and in the 11th century, 
Atisha, a Buddhist scholar from Bengal who played in the 
development of Vajrayana Buddhism in Tibet. 

I-sing reported that Srivijaya became home to thousands of Buddhist 
scholars to become Buddhist learning centre. Visitors who came to 
this island state that gold coins have been used in the coastal empire. 
Hinayana and Mahayana Buddhism also developed in the Kingdom. 

In the early days, the Khmer empire was also a colony of Srivijaya. 
Many historians claim that Chaiya, Surat Thani province, southern 
Thailand, as the last capital of the kingdom, Srivijaya influence 
apparent on building the pagoda-style Borom That Kingdom. 
After the fall of Srivijaya, Chaiya is divided into three cities 
namely (Mueang) Chaiya, Thatong (Kanchanadit), and Khirirat 
Nikhom. 


Srivijaya also closely related to the Pala kingdom in Bengal, and a 
numbered plaque notes that 860 kings Balaputra a monastery dedicated 
to the University Nalada, Pala. Relations with the Chola dynasty of 
southern India quite well and then become worse after Rajendra 
Coladewa ascended the throne and an attack on the 11th century. 
Talang Tuwo inscription, discovered in Bukit Seguntang area, tells the 
establishment of sacred Sriksetra park. 


Little physical evidence of Srivijaya remains. There had been no 
continuous knowledge of the history of Srivijaya even in Indonesia and 
Malaysia; its forgotten past has been resurrected by foreign scholars. 
Contemporary Indonesians, even those from the area of Palembang 
(around which the kingdom was based), had not heard of Srivijaya until 
the 1920s when the French scholar, George Coedés, published his 
discoveries and interpretations in the Dutch — and Indonesian — 
language newspapers. Coedes noted that the Chinese references to 
"Sanfoqi", previously read as "Sribhoja", and the inscriptions in Old 
Malay refer to the same empire. 


The Srivijayan historiography was acquired, composed and established 
from two main sources: the Chinese historical accounts and the 
Southeast Asian stone inscriptions that have been discovered and 
deciphered in the region. The Buddhist pilgrim Yijing's account is 
especially important on describing Srivijaya, when he visited the 
kingdom in 671 for six months. The 7th-century siddhayatra inscriptions 
discovered in Palembang and Bangka island are also vital primary 
historical sources. Also, regional accounts that some might be preserved 
and retold as tales and legends, such as the Legend of the Maharaja of 
Javaka and the Khmer King also provide a glimpse of the kingdom. Some 
Indian and Arabic accounts also vaguely describe the riches and fabulous 
fortune of the king of Zabag. 


The historical records of Srivijaya were reconstructed from a number of 
stone inscriptions, most of them written in Old Malay using Pallava 
script, such as the Kedukan Bukit, Talang Tuwo, Telaga Batu and Kota 
Kapur inscriptions. Srivijaya became a symbol of early Sumatran 
importance as a great empire to balance Java's Majapahit in the east. In 
the 20th century, both empires were referred to by nationalistic 
intellectuals to argue for an Indonesian identity within an Indonesian 
state that had existed prior to the colonial state of the Dutch East Indies. 
Srivijaya, and by extension Sumatra, had been known by different names 
to different peoples. 


The Chinese called it Sanfogi or Che-li-fo-che (Shilifoshi), and there was 
an even older kingdom of Kantoli, which could be considered the 
predecessor of Srivijaya. Sanskrit and Pali texts referred to it as Yavades 
and Javadeh, respectively. The Arabs called it Zabag or Sribuza and the 
Khmers called it Melayu.[18] While the Javanese called them 
Suvarnabhumi, Suvarnadvipa or Malayu. This is another reason why the 
discovery of Srivijaya was so difficult.[18] While some of these names are 
strongly reminiscent of the name of "Java", there is a distinct possibility 
that they may have referred to Sumatra instead. 

In the year 902, Srivijaya sent tribute to China. Two years 
later, the last king of the Tang Dynasty conferred the title of 
the messenger of Srivijaya. China envoy from the literature 
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that has this Arabic name given the information that in those 
days was related to Srivijaya. Arab allows Srivijaya had 
entered the Islamic influence in the kingdom. 

In the first half of the 10th century, between the fall of the 
Tang dynasty and the rise of the Song dynasty, with foreign 
trade is rampant, especially Fujian, Min royal and the rich 
countries of Guangdong, the kingdom of Nan Han. Srivijaya 
undoubtedly benefited from this trade. In the year 903, the 
Muslim writer Ibn Battuta was impressed with the prosperity of 
Srivijaya. Urban areas include the kingdom of Palembang 
(especially Hill Seguntang), Muara Jambi and Kedah. 

It was this unity, then, that probably caused the sultanate to 
persist through the centuries in the minds of the conquered 
people, while knowledge of Srivijaya faded. Even its cities were 
abandoned, the most famous of these the great Buddhist 
temple of Borobudur. 

Even to this day, it is the world’s largest Buddhist temple, but 
in the 14th century, it was abandoned to the jungle. It was the 
British colonial ruler of Java, Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, who 
in 1814 ordered the expedition that cleared the temple and 
brought it to the attention of the world. 
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Srivijaya was first established in the vicinity of today's Palembang, on the 
banks of Musi River. It mentions that Dapunta Hyang Sri Jayanasa came 
from Minanga Tamwan. The exact location of Minanga Tamwan is still a 
subject of discussion. The Palembang theory as the place where Srivijaya 
was first established was presented by Coedes and supported by Pierre- 
Yves Manguin. Soekmono, on the other hand, argues that Palembang was 
not the capital of Srivijaya and suggests that the Kampar River system in 
Riau where the Muara Takus temple is located as Minanga Tamwan. 


Other than Kedukan Bukit and other Srivijayan inscriptions, immediately 
to the west of modern Palembang city, a quantity of artefacts have been 
revealed through archaeological surveys commenced since the 20th 
century. Artefacts unearthed includes large amount of Chinese ceramics 
and Indian rouletted ware remains, also the ruins of stupa at the foot of 
Seguntang Hill. Furthermore, a significant number of Hindu-Buddhist 
statuary has been recovered from the Musi River basin. These 
discoveries reinforce the suggestion that Palembang was the center of 
Srivijaya. Nevertheless, Palembang left little archaeological traces of 
ancient urban settlement. This is probably because of the nature of 
Palembang environment — a low-lying plain which frequently flooded by 
Musi River. Expert suggests that the ancient Palembang settlement was 
formed as a collection of floating houses made from thatched materials, 
such as wood, bamboo and straw roof. The 13th century Chinese account 
confirmed this; in his book Chu-Fan-Chi, Chau-Ju-kua mentioned that 
"The residents Sanfo-tsi (Srivijaya) live scattered outside the city on the 
water, within rafts lined with reeds." It was probably only Kadatuan 
(king's court) and religious structures were built on land, while the 
people live in floating houses along Musi River. 


Palembang and its relevance to the early Malay state suffered a great 
deal of controversy in terms of its evidence build-up through the 
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archaeological record. Strong historical evidence found in Chinese 
sources, speaking of city-like settlements as early as 700 AD, and later 
Arab travelers, who visited the region during the 10th and 11th 
centuries, held written proof, naming the kingdom of Srivijaya in their 
context. As far as early state-like polities in Malay archipelago, the 
geographical location of modern Palembang was a possible candidate for 
the 1st millennium kingdom settlement like Srivijaya as it is the best 
described and most secure in historical context, its prestige was 
apparent in wealth and urban characteristics, and the most unique, 
which no other 1st millennium kingdom held, was its location in junction 
to three major rivers, the Musi, the Komering, and the Ogan. The 
historical evidence was contrasted in 1975 with publications by Bennet 
Bronson and Jan Wisseman. Findings at certain major excavation sites, 
such as Geding Suro, Penyaringan Air Bersih, Sarang Wati, and Bukit 
Seguntang, conducted in the region played major roles in the negative 
evidence of the 1st millennium kingdom in the same region. It was noted 
that the region contained no locatable settlements earlier than the 
middle of the second millennium. 


Lack of evidence of southern settlements in the archaeological record 
comes from the disinterest in the archeologist and the unclear physical 
visibility of the settlement themselves. Archeology of the 1920s and 
1930s focused more on art and epigraphy found in the regions. Some 
northern urban settlements were sited due to some overlap in fitting the 
sinocentric model of city-state urban centers. An approach to 
differentiate between urban settlements in the southern regions from the 
northern ones of Southeast Asia was initiated by a proposition for an 
alternative model. Excavations showed failed signs of a complex urban 
center under the lens of a sinocentric model, leading to parameters of a 
new proposed model. Parameters for such a model of a city-like 
settlement included isolation in relevance to its hinterland. No hinterland 
creates for low archaeological visibility. The settlement must also have 
access to both easy transportation and major interregional trade routes, 
crucial in a region with few resources. Access to the former and later 
played a major role in the creation of an extreme economic surplus in the 
absence of an exploited hinterland. The urban center must be able to 
organize politically without the need for ceremonial foci such as temples, 
monuments and inscriptions. Lastly, habitations must be impermanent, 
being highly probable in the region Palembang and of southern 
Southeast Asia. Such a model was proposed to challenge city concepts of 
ancient urban centers in Southeast Asia and basic postulates themselves 
such as regions found in the South, like Palembang, based their 
achievements in correlation with urbanization. 


Mataram and Srivijaya 

Another kingdom—Mataram— arose as Srivijaya began to flourish in the 
early eighth century, in south-central Java on the Kedu Politically, the 
two hegemonies were probably more alike than different. The rulers of 
both saw themselves and their courts ( kedatuan, keratuan, or kraton) as 
central to a land or realm ( bhumi), which, in turn, formed the core of a 
larger, borderless, but concentric and hierarchically organized 
arrangement of authority. In this greater mandala, an Indic-influenced 
representation of a sort of idealized, “galactic” order, a ruler emerged 
from constellations of local powers and ruled by virtue of neither 
inheritance nor divine descent, but rather through a combination of 
charisma ( semangat), strategic family relationships, calculated 
manipulation of order and disorder, and the invocation of spiritual ideas 
and supernatural forces. 


The exercise of power was never absolute, and would-be rulers and (if 
they were to command loyalty) their supporters had to take seriously 
both the distribution of benefits (rather than merely the application of 
force or fear) and the provision of an “exemplary center” enhancing 
cultural and intellectual life. In Mataram, overlords and their courts do 
not, for example, appear to have controlled either irrigation systems or 
the system of weekly markets, which remained the purview of those who 
dominated local regions ( watak) and their populations. This sort of 
political arrangement was at once fragile and remarkably supple, 
depending on the ruler and a host of surrounding circumstances. 
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Mysterious Culture: Very little is known about social realities in 
Srivijaya and Mataram, and most of what is written is based on 
conjecture. With the exception of the religious structures on Java, these 
societies were constructed of perishable materials that have not survived 
the centuries of destructive climate and insects. There are no remains of 
either palaces or ordinary houses, for example, and we must rely on rare 
finds of jewelry and other fine metalworking (such as the famous 
Wonosobo hoard, found near Prambanan in 1991), and on the stone 
reliefs on the Borobudur and a handful of other structures, to attempt to 
guess what these societies may have been like. (The vast majority of 
these remains are Javanese.) A striking characteristic of both Srivijaya 
and Mataram in this period is that neither—and none of their smaller 
rivals—appear to have developed settlements recognizable as urban from 
either Western or Asian traditions. On the whole, despite evidence of 
socioeconomic well- being and cultural sophistication, institutionally 
Srivijaya and Mataram remained essentially webs of clanship and 
patronage, chieftainships carried to their highest and most expansive 
level. * 


Srivijaya Culture 

Srivjaya was a Buddhist kingdom. The Srivijaya kings practiced 
Mahayana Buddhism which suggests its introduction from India. As a 
stronghold of Mahayana Buddhism, Srivijaya attracted pilgrims and 
scholars from other parts of Asia. These included the Chinese monk 
Yijing and the eleventh-century Buddhist scholar Atisha, who played a 
major role in the development of Tibetan Buddhism. In the 8th century 
Srivjaya introduced a mixture of Hinduism and Mahayana Buddhism to 
Malaysia and Thailand. [Sources: Library of Congress, noelbynature, 
southeastasianarchaeology.com, June 7, 2007] 

Srivijaya was considered to be one of the major centres of learning for 
the Buddhist world. The Chinese pilgrim Yijing (635-713), who briefly 
visited Srivijaya in 671 and 687 and then lived there from 687 to 695, 
recommended it as a world-class center of Buddhist studies. Inscriptions 
from the 680s, written in Pallava script and the indigenous Old Malay 
language (forerunner of contemporary Bahasa Indonesia), identified the 
realm and its ruler by name and demanded the loyalty of allies by 
pronouncing elaborate threats and curses. [Library of Congress] 

Yijing, a Buddhist monk who travelled between China and India to copy 
sacred texts mentioned the high quality of Sanskrit education in 
Palembang, and recommended that anyone who wanted to go to the 
university at Nalanda (north India) should stay in Palembang for a year 
or two to learn “how to behave properly”. Srivijaya’s prominent role in 
the Buddhist world can be found in several inscriptions around Asia: an 
inscription in Nalanda dated 850-860 AD described how a temple was 
built in Nalanda at the request of a king of Srivijaya. In the 11th century, 
a temple in Guangzhou in China received a donation from Srivijaya to 
help with the upkeep. The Wiang Sa inscription quoted above recounts 
how a Srivijayan king ordered the construction of three stupas in Chaiya, 
also in the Thai peninsula. 


Very little is known about social realities in Srivijaya and Mataram (570- 
927, a Hindu-Buddhist kingdom based in Java), and most of what is 
written is based on conjecture. With the exception of the religious 
structures on Java, these societies were constructed of perishable 
materials that have not survived the centuries of destructive climate and 
insects. There are no remains of either palaces or ordinary houses, for 
example, and we must rely on rare finds of jewelry and other fine 
metalworking (such as the famous Wonosobo hoard, found near 
Prambanan in 1991), and on the stone reliefs on the Borobudur and a 
handful of other structures, to attempt to guess what these societies may 
have been like. (The vast majority of these remains are Javanese.) A 
striking characteristic of both Srivijaya and Mataram in this period is 
that neither—and none of their smaller rivals—appear to have developed 
settlements recognizable as urban from either Western or Asian 
traditions. On the whole, despite evidence of socioeconomic well- being 
and cultural sophistication, institutionally Srivijaya and Mataram 
remained essentially webs of clanship and patronage, chieftainships 
carried to their highest and most expansive level. 

The chedi of temples produced during the Srivijaya period resemble 
Hindu-Buddhist stupas of central Java which have a ‘stacked” 
appearance. This style was copied in Thailand, including at temples in 
the great Thai kingdom of Sukothai (m 1238 until 1438). 

Early Trade in Indonesia 

Medieval Sumatra was known as the “Land of Gold.” The rulers were 
reportedly so rich they threw solid gold bar into a pool every night to 
show their wealth. Sumatra was a source of cloves, camphor, pepper, 
tortoiseshell, aloe wood, and sandalwood—some of which originated 
elsewhere. Arab mariners feared Sumatra because it was regarded as a 
home of cannibals. Sumatra is believed to be the site of Sinbad’s run in 
with cannibals. 

Sumatra was the first region of Indonesia to have contact with the 
outside world. The Chinese came to Sumatra in the 6th century. Arab 
traders went there in the 9th century and Marco Polo stopped by in 1292 
on his voyage from China to Persia. Initially Arab Muslims and Chinese 
dominated trade. When the center of power shifted to the port towns 
during the 16th century Indian and Malay Muslims dominated trade. 
Traders from India, Arabia and Persia purchased Indonesian goods such 
as spices and Chinese goods. Early sultanates were called “harbor 
principalities.” Some became rich from controlling the trade of certain 
products or serving as way stations on trade routes. 

The Minangkabau, Acehnese and Batak— coastal people in Sumatra— 
dominated trade on the west coast of Sumatra. The Malays dominated 
trade in the Malacca Straits on the eastern side of Sumatra. 
Minangkabau culture was influenced by a series of 5th to 15th century 
Malay and Javanese kingdoms (the Melayu, Sri Vijaya, Majapahit and 
Malacca). 


Economy: The Hindu-Buddhist kingdom of Srivijaya was the first major 
Indonesian kingdom and the first major Indonesian commercial sea 
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power . Ruled by Tamils and centered in Palembang, on the Musi River in 
present-day Sumatera Selatan Province, it was founded in Sumatra the 
end of the 6th century after Funan had been conquered and thrived from 
the 8th to 13th centuries.. At its height, it ruled Western Indonesia and 
controlled the strategic Molucca Straits—a choke point on the India- 
China trade route— and much of the trade in the area. Although 
historical records and archaeological evidence are scarce, it appears that 
by the seventh century A.D., the Indianized kingdom of Srivijaya, 
centered in the Palembang area of eastern Sumatra, established 
suzerainty over large areas of Sumatra, western Java, and much of the 
Malay Peninsula 


With a reach spanning from Sumatra and Java to as far north as the Thai 
peninsula and a reign of some 600 years, it’s remarkable that what is 
now known as the Srivijaya empire was only unearthed relatively 
recently. The first hint of a Sumatran-based polity was first alluded to by 
the eminent French scholar George Coedes 1918, based on inscriptions 
found in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. In this primer, we’ll talk 
about the Srivijayan empire, the extent of its influence and its eventual 
fall. 


The kingdom of Srivijaya, a name which translates to “shining victory”, 
was a Malay polity and a Hindu-Buddhist trading kingship ruled by the 
Maharajahs of Srivijaya. The empire was based around trade, with local 
kings (dhatus or community leaders) swearing allegiance to the central 


lord for mutual profit. Srivijaya’s area of influence included neighbouring 
Jambi, to the north the kingdoms of the Malay Peninsula: Chitu, Pan-pan, 
Langkasuka and Kataha, as well as eastwards in Java, where links with 
the Sailendra dynasty and Srivijaya are implied. The same Sailendra 
dynasty was responsible for the construction of the massive Buddhist 
stupa of Borobudur between 780 and 825 AD. 


Srivijaya Trade and Economic Power 

Srivijaya was the first major Indonesian commercial sea power. 
Primarily a costal empire, it drew its riches and power from maritime 
trade and extended its power to the coasts of West Java and Malaysia and 
to Vhaiya in southern Thailand. It was able to control much of the trade 
in Southeast Asia in part because its location on the Strait of Melaka 
between the empires of the Middle east, India and China. Merchants 
from Arabia, Persia and India brought goods to Sriwijaya’s coastal cities 
in exchange for goods from China and local products. [Sources: Library 
of Congress, noelbynature, southeastasianarchaeology.com, June 7, 
2007] 

At its zenith in the ninth and tenth centuries, Srivijaya extended its 
commercial sway from approximately the southern half of Sumatra and 
the Strait of Malacca to western Java and southern Kalimantan, and its 
influence as far away as locations on the Malay Peninsula, present-day 
southern Thailand, eastern Kalimantan, and southern Sulawesi. Its 
dominance probably arose out of policies of war and alliance applied, 
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perhaps rather suddenly, by one local entity to a number of trading 
partners and competitors. The process is thought to have coincided with 
newly important direct sea trade with China in the sixth century, and by 
the second half of the seventh century Srivijaya had become a wealthy 
and culturally important Asian power. 

The important Strait of Melaka (Malacca) which facilitated trade 
between China and India. With its naval power, the empire managed to 
suppress piracy along the Malacca strait, making Srivjayan entrepots the 
port of choice for traders. Despite its apparent hegemony, the empire did 
not destroy the other non-Srivijayan competitors but used them as 
secondary sources of maritime trade. Srivijaya’s wide influence in the 
region was a mixture of diplomacy and conquest, but ultimately operated 
like a federation of port-city kingdoms. Besides the southern centre of 
power in Palembang, Arab, Chinese and Indian sources also imply that 
Srivijaya had a northern power centre, most probably Kataha, what is 
now known as Kedah on the western side of the Malay peninsula. Kedah 
is now known for remains of Indian architecture at the Bujang Valley. 
This was due to the invasion by the Chola kingdom from South India —“ 
an invasion which ultimately led to the fall of Srivijaya. 

Dominating the Malacca and Sunda straits, Srivijaya controlled the trade 
of the region and remained a formidable sea power until the thirteenth 
century. Serving as an entrepôt for Chinese, Indonesian, and Indian 
markets, the port of Palembang, accessible from the coast by way of a 
river, accumulated great wealth. Control over the burgeoning commerce 
moving through the Strait of Malacca. This it accomplished by mobilizing 
the policing capabilities of small communities of seafaring orang 
laut (Malay for sea people), providing facilities and protection in 
exchange for reasonable tax rates on maritime traders, and maintaining 
favorable relations with inland peoples who were the source of food and 
many of the trade goods on which commerce of the day was built. But 
Srivijaya also promoted itself as a commanding cultural center in which 
ideas from all over Buddhist Asia circulated and were redistributed as far 
as away Vietnam, Tibet, and Japan. Srivijaya declined in the 11th century 
because of forced changes in trade routes brought about by increased 
piracy in the Sunda and Malacca Straits. 

Palembang on the Musi River in Sumatra: Heart of ancient 
Srivijaya 

Palembang, the second largest town on Sumatra after Medan, was the 
celebrated seat of the Srivijaya kingdom for more than three centuries. 
The city was then known as the wealthy trade hub as well as the center 
for Buddhist learnings. Monks from China, India and Java used to 
congregate here to learn and teach the lessons of Buddha. In AD 671 the 
famous Chinese Buddhist monk, Yojing wrote that there were more than 
1.000 Buddhist monks in the city and advised Chinese monks to study 
Sanskrit in Palembang before proceeding to India. 

While the Srivijaya kings lived inland on shore, his subjects lived along 
the wide Musi river, manning the powerful fleet and busily trading in 
gold, spices, silks, ivories and ceramics with foreign merchants who 
sailed in from China, India and Java. In 1025, however, the king of Chola 
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in South India sent a fleet to Sumatra, destroying the kingdom, marking 
the end of its golden era. Later, Chinese admiral Cheng Ho, emissary of 
the Chinese emperor visited Palembang in the 15th century. 

Palembang is also known in history as the origin of the Malays whose 
kings are believed to have descended to earth at Gunung Siguntang, 
north of Palembang.Today, not much can be seen from Srivijaya’s golden 
age, except for evidence of the area’s fine gold and silver songket 
weaving that persists until today, the fine lacquerware it produces for 
which Palembang is renowned, and its regal dances and opulent 
costumes. 

On Kemaro Island in the middle of the Musi river there is a large 
Buddhist temple and the grave of a Chinese princess, who was destined 
to wed a Srivijaya king. The island is today the center of the Cap Go Meh 
celebrations. During Cap Go Meh, Chinese communities from around the 
city squeeze into this small piece of land, together with those coming 
from Hongkong, Singapore and China. Ever since the 9th century 
Srivijaya was a thriving trading power and an epicenter for Buddhist 
learnings, Chinese merchants came to trade in Palembang and monks 
stayed here to study Sanskrit before proceeding to India. Over the 
centuries many Chinese settled in the area. 

Legend of the Srivijaya Princess and the Chinese Prince 

There are many legends connected to the Chinese princess (or maybe a 
prince) buried on Kemaro. According to one version, the island is 
evidence and symbol of the love and loyalty of Princess Siti Fatimah, 
daughter of the King of Srivijaya, towards a Chinese prince called Tan 
Bun An. In the 14th century, so the legend goes, Prince Tan Bun An 
arrived in Palembang to study. After living here for some time, he fell in 
love with princess Siti Fatimah. He came to the palace to ask the king for 
her hand in marriage. The king and queen gave their approval on one 
condition, that Tan Bun An must present a gift. 

Tan Bun An then sent a messenger back to China to ask his father for 
such a gift to be presented to the King of Srivijaya. When the messenger 
returned with pots of preserved vegetables and fruits, Tan Bun An was 
surprised and enraged because he had asked his father to send Chinese 
jars, ceramics and gold.In his anger he threw the ships cargo into the 
Musi River, unaware that his father had placed gold bars inside the fruits 
and vegetables. Ashamed after finding out his mistake, he tried to 
recover what he had thrown into the river. Tan Bun An, however, never 
returned as he drowned with the precious cargo. 

When Siti Fatimah heard about the tragedy, the Princess ran to the river 
and drowned herself to follow her lover, but not before leaving a message 
saying; "If you see a tree grow on a piece of land where I drown, it will be 
the tree of our true love ".At the place where the princess drowned, a 
piece of land appeared on the surface of the river. The locals believe that 
this new island is the couple’s tomb and therefore, they call it "Kamarau 
Island" which means that despite high tides in the Musi River, this island 
will always remain dry. 

The local ethnic Chinese believe that their ancestor, Tan Bun An, lives 
on this island. As a result, the island is always crowded during Chinese 
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New Year. Today, a magnificent Chinese temple, the Hok Cing Bio, 
stands here. Built in 1962, it attracts many devotees. On special 
occasions, especially on what the Hokkien call the ‘Cap Go Meh’ 

Celebrations, the island is packed with locals and visitors coming from 
Palembang and overseas. There is something magical about Kamaro 
island. Witnessing the crowds on this particular occasion is an attraction 
by itself. 

Srivijaya Civilization in Malaysia 

In the 7th century the powerful Shrivijaya kingdom in Sumatra spread to 
Malay peninsula and introduced a mixture of Hinduism and Mahayana 
Buddhism. Srivijaya influence extended over the Malay Peninsula and 
much of Borneo from the 7th to the 14th centuries. Shrivijaya ruled a 
string of principalities as far north Chaiya in what is today southern 
Thailand with support from China When Srivijaya in Chaiya extended its 
sphere of influence, those cities became tributary states of Srivijaya. 

The Srivijaya kingdom in Malaysia was based in the the Bujang Valley or 
Lembah Bujang, a sprawling historical complex situated near Merbok, 
Kedah. It is regarded as the richest archaeological area in Malaysia. Over 
the years, numerous artefacts have been uncovered in the Bujang Valley - 
celadon, porcelain, stoneware, clay, pottery, fragments of glass, beads 
and Persian ceramics - evidences that Bujang Valley was once a centre of 
international and entrepot trade in the region. 

More than 50 ancient Hindu or Buddhist temples, called candi, have also 
been unearthed, adding to the spirituality of the place. The most well- 
preserved of these is located in Pengkalan Bayang Merbok, which is also 
where the Bujang Valley Archaeological Museum is located. This museum 
is the first archaeology museum built in Malaysia, under the Museum and 
Antiquity. 

Kedah also had a strong Tamil influence which have led to surmise at 
least some of the Srivijaya maharajas may have been Tamiles. A 7th- 
century Sanskrit drama, Kaumudhimahotsva, refers to Kedah as Kataha- 
nagari. The Agnipurana also mentions a territory known as Anda-Kataha 
with one of its boundaries delineated by a peak, which scholars believe is 
Gunung Jerai. Stories from the Katasaritasagaram describe the elegance 
of life in Kataha. The Buddhist kingdom of Ligor took control of Kedah 
shortly after. Its king Chandrabhanu used it as a base to attack Sri Lanka 
in the 11th century, an event noted in a stone inscription in 
Nagapattinum in Tamil Nadu and in the Sri Lankan chronicles, 
Mahavamsa. 


Decline of Srivijaya Civilization in Malaysia 

At times, the Khmer kingdom, the Siamese kingdom, and even Cholas 
kingdom in India tried to exert control over the smaller Malay states. In 
1025 and 1026 Gangga Negara was attacked by Rajendra Chola I, the 
Tamil emperor who is now thought to have laid Kota Gelanggi to waste. 
Kedah—known as Kedaram, Cheh-Cha (according to I-Ching) or Kataha, 
in ancient Pallava or Sanskrit—was in the direct route of the invasions 
and was ruled by the Cholas from 1025. The senior Chola's successor, 
Vira Rajendra Chola, had to put down a Kedah rebellion to overthrow 
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other invaders. The coming of the Chola reduced the majesty of Srivijaya, 
which had exerted influence over Kedah, Pattani and as far as Ligor. 


The power of Srivijaya declined from the 12th century as the 
relationship between the capital and its vassals broke down. Wars with 
the Javanese caused it to request assistance from China, and wars with 
Indian states are also suspected. In the 11th century CE the centre of 
power shifted to Melayu, a port possibly located further up the Sumatran 
coast at near the Jambi River. The power of the Buddhist Maharajas was 
further undermined by the spread of Islam. Areas which were converted 
to Islam early, such as Aceh, broke away from Srivijaya’s control. By the 
late 13th century, the Siamese kings of Sukhothai had brought most of 
Malaya under their rule. In the 14th century, the Hindu Java-based 
Majapahit empire came into possession of the peninsula. 

By the fourteenth century, Srivijaya’s dominance had ended because it 
lost Chinese support and because it was continually in conflict with states 
seeking to dominate lucrative trade routes. In 1405 the Chinese admiral 
Cheng Ho arrived in Melaka with promises to the locals of protection 
from the Siamese encroaching from the north. With Chinese support, the 
power of Melaka extended to include most of the Malay Peninsula. Islam 
arrived in Melaka around this time and soon spread through Malaya. 


As for the other region of Malaysia, Borneo, evidence suggests that 
Borneo developed quite separately from the peninsula and was little 
affected by cultural and political developments there. The kingdom of 
Brunei was Borneo’s most prominent political force and remained so until 
nineteenth-century British colonization. 


Srivijaya Prince and the Founding of Malacca 

The founding of trading port of Malacca on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula is credited to the Srivijayan prince Sri Paramesvara, who fled 
his kingdom to avoid domination by rulers of the Majapahit kingdom. In 
1402 by Parameswara fled Temasek (now Singapore). The Sejarah 
Melayu claims that Parameswara was a descendant of Alexander the 
Great and said he sailed to Temasek to escape persecution. There he 
came under the protection of Temagi, a Malay chief from Patani who was 
appointed by the king of Siam as regent of Temasek. Within a few days, 
Parameswara killed Temagi and appointed himself regent. Some five 
years later he had to leave Temasek, due to threats from Siam. During 
this period, a Javanese fleet from Majapahit attacked Temasek 


Parameswara headed north to found a new settlement. At Muar, 
Parameswara considered siting his new kingdom at either Biawak Busuk 
or at Kota Buruk. Finding that the Muar location was not suitable, he 
continued his journey northwards. Along the way, he reportedly visited 
Sening Ujong (former name of present-day Sungai Ujong) before 
reaching a fishing village at the mouth of the Bertam River (former name 
of the Melaka River), and founded what would become the Malacca 
Sultanate. Over time this developed into modern-day Malacca Town. 
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According to the Malay Annals, here Parameswara saw a mouse deer 
outwitting a dog resting under a Malacca tree. Taking this as a good 
omen, he decided to establish a kingdom called Malacca. He built and 
improved facilities for trade. The Malacca Sultanate is commonly 
considered the first independent state in the peninsula. 


Srivijaya Civilization Thailand 

The Wiang Sa Inscription (Thai Peninsula) dated 775 AD reads: 
“Victorious is the king of Srivijaya, whose Sri has its seat warmed by the 
rays emanating from neighbouring kings, and which was diligently 
created by Brahma, as if this God has in view only the duration of the 
famous Dharma.” 

Joe Cummings wrote in the Lonely Planet guide for Thailand:While much 
of northern and eastern Thailand was controlled by the Angkor-based 
Khmers, “southern Thailand - the upper Malay Peninsula - was under the 
control of the Srivijaya empire, the headquarters of which is believed to 
have been located in Palembang, Sumatra, between the 8th and 13th 
centuries. The regional centre for Srivijaya was Chaiya, near modern 
Surat Thani. Remains of Srivijaya art can still be seen in Chaiya and its 
environs.” Srivijaya was a maritime empire that lasted for 500. It ruled a 
string of principalities in what is today Southern Thailand, Malaysia and 
Indonesia. 


Chaiya, near Present-day Surat Thani (685 kilometers south of Bangkok, 
jumping off area for Ko Samui), was a provincial capital of the Srivijaya 


Empire. Just north of Surat Thani city, Chaiya is the home of Wat Phra 
Boromathat, Thailand's most important monument from the Srivijaya 
period. Surrounded by walls and moats, this temple features a cloister 
with a large number of Buddhist images. At the center of the courtyard is 
an ancient Srivjaya-style stupa restored during the reign of King Rama V. 
Surat Thani is located on the Gulf of Thailand about equidistant between 
Bangkok and the Malaysian border. 


When Srivijaya in Chaiya extended its sphere of influence, those cities 
became tributary states of Srivijaya. Srivijaya ruled a string of 
principalities in what is today southern Thailand, Malaysia and Indonesia. 
Chaiya contains several ruins from Srivijaya times, and was probably a 
regional capital of the kingdom. Some Thai historians even claim that it 
was the capital of the kingdom itself for some time, but this is generally 
disputed. After Srivijaya lost its influence, Nakhon Si Thammarat became 
the dominant kingdom of the area. During the rule of King 
Ramkhamhaeng the Great of Sukhothai leader, Thai influence first 
reached Nakhon Si Thammarat in the south. 


Due to the strategic location of the kingdom, maritime trading 
became a major reason why the kingdom had that much riches 
and power. The kingdom manage to gain control of 2 key and 
Significant straits in routes which traders and merchants 
often travel through. These straits are the Malacca strait and 
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Sunda strait. Hence, it managed to control a lot of the trades 
that were going on in Asia, including India and China. The 
strategic location has also made Srivijaya a resourceful 
empire. Because the Musi river was rich with silt, the land 
around the river is arable. Hence, it was also well known as a 
source for cloves, camphor, pepper, tortoiseshell, aloe wood, 
and sandalwood, as well as ivory, gold and tin. The empire’s 
riches can be equaled to any Maharaja in India. 

Relics Like all the other great kingdoms, there are artefacts 
found from the Srivijaya kingdom, including inscriptions. 
Inscriptions are evidence that show that kingdoms exist, and 
it worked the same for Srivijaya. although majority of 
artefacts and evidences of Srivijaya’s existence has perished, 
there are still some artefacts and inscriptions which proved 
the existence of Srivijaya Kingdom. 

There are 2 inscriptions that are believed to have been 
cursed for those who do not follow the rules and the king’s 
order. This inscription is carved on an andesite stone and is 
118 cm tall. On top of the inscription, it is embellished by 
seven deities head, or what we call naga. There is some king 
of a water channel at the lower portion that were likely used 
for some kind of allegiance ritual in the past. It is written in 
the Old Malay language in Pallava alphabet. It was found in 
Palembang. 


One of the oldest written evidence of the Old Malay 
language that survived. It is also written in Pallava alphabet 
in Old Malay language. This inscriptions was carved on a 
pinnacle stone and is 177 cm tall. It was found on 606 CE 
west of Palembang. 


Legacy 

Though the great kingdom was almost forgotten, its greatest 
legacy would be the spreading of the Old Malay language. 
Being a maritime kingdom, trading played a huge part on 
where it got its riches. Due to the extensive trading that took 
place, the Srivijayans managed to spread Old Malay language 
to the traders in the region. Old Malay is the foundation for 
Bahasa Melayu and Bahasa Indonesia and the large territory 
of Srivijaya, are probably the reasons why Malaysia, Brunei, 
and Singapore have Malay as their main language and Bahasa 
Indonesia became the language that unite the diverse 
Indonesia. 

Today the Srivijaya Kingdom’s influence can be found from 
the local set of song and dance called “Gending Sriwijaya” in 
Palembang, South Sumatra. The dance was created to tell the 
glory and magnificence of the kingdom that successfully 
united the west side of Indonesia. 


All in all, this mysterious great kingdom played a big part in 
spreading buddhism in its realm.There is another version to the 
story, and probably not the last one: 

The Srivijaya started as a project by the Japanese Emperor Koizumi to 
attack the Sinicans from another angle on the Asian Continent. The 
Srivijaya Founders were a mix of Buddhists who were thrown out of 
the Maurya Empire in India under the leadership of a man named 
Thenmobala, who then established the splinter religion of Thenmobism, 
as well as immigrants from the Cambodia region of South East Asia, who 
then became the ethnic majority in the country and from where the name 
Khmer originates. The Thenmobis religion became a guiding principle 
that led to the conquest of a part of Sumatra before the Japanese 
intervened. The imperial vision that the Khmer leaders was only achieved 
with the weapons and strategy of the Japanese and if it was not provided 
then their aspirations would likely have been set back many decades or 
centuries perhaps. In 677 (76 BC) the first maharajah was declared and 
he set out to take the islands of Indonesia, the taking of the sparsely 
inhabited, though Sinican dominated, Southeast Asian Peninsula also 
provided many aspects of respect and diplomacy with the Mainland 
countries. The Srivijaya had a small war with the Japanese to take the 
islands of the Philippines but the end of the conflict concluded with the 
largest island of Luzon going to the Japanese and the remaining smaller 
islands left to the Japanese. The Srivijaya name comes from the Sanskrit, 
ancient language of Buddhists, words 'Sri' meaning 'radiant' and 'vijaya' 
meaning ‘victory’. Vietnam, a Sinitic state, rebelled and joined the 
Japanese empire. 


Rulers or Maharajas of the Empire 
. Jayanasa 678-693 (75-60 BC) 
. Srivatsav 693-701 (60-52 BC) 
. Balaputra 701-735 (52-18 BC) 
. Balaputra II 735-752 (18-1 BC) 
. Girindra 752-769 (1 BC- 16 AD) 
. Mandakranta 769-786 (16-33 Al 
. Neelanchal 786-799 (33-46 AD) 
. Girindra II 799-811 (46-58 AD) 
. Balaputra III 811-829 (58-76 AL 
; Privrata 829-842 (76-89 A 
Balaputra IV 842-857 (89- 
Girindra III 857-866 (104- 
Balaputra V 866-878 (113 
Trishanku 878-885 (125-1 
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15. Balaputra VI 885-915 (132-162 AD) Killed by Jayavarman, 
King of the Khmer. Last Maharajah 
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Legacy: Once the existence of Srivijaya had been established, it became 
a symbol of early Sumatran greatness, and a great empire to balance 
Java's Majapahit in the east. In the twentieth century, both empires were 
referred to by Indonesian nationalist intellectuals to argue for an 
Indonesian identity within and Indonesian state prior to the 
establishment of the Dutch colonial state. Due to the contradicting 
pattern found in southern regions, like Palembang, in 1977 Bennet 
Bronson developed a speculative model for a better understanding of the 
Sumatran coastal region, such as insular and peninsular Malaysia, the 
Philippines, and western Indonesia. Its main focus was the relationship of 
political, economic and geographical systems. The general political and 
economic pattern of the region seems irrelevant to other parts of the 
world of their time, but in correlation with their maritime trade network, 
it produced high levels of socio-economic complexity. He concluded, from 
his earlier publications in 1974 that state development in this region 
developed much differently than the rest of early Southeast Asia. 
Bronson's model was based on the dendritic patterns of a drainage basin 
where its opening leads out to sea. Being that historical evidence places 
the capital in Palembang, and in junction of three rivers, the Musi, the 
Komering, and the Ogan, such model can be applied. For the system to 
function appropriately, several constraints are required. The inability for 
terrestrial transportation results in movements of all goods through 
water routes, lining up economical patterns with the dendritic patterns 
formed by the streams. The second being the overseas center is 
economically superior to the ports found at the mouth of the rivers, 
having a higher population and a more productive and technologically 
advanced economy. Lastly, constraints on the land work against and do 
not developments of urban settlements. 

Floating houses in Musi River bank near Palembang in 1917. The 
Srivijayan capital was probably formed from a collection of floating 
houses like this. 

An aerial photograph taken in 1984 near Palembang (in what is now 
Sriwijaya Kingdom Archaeological Park) revealed the remnants of 
ancient man-made canals, moats, ponds, and artificial islands, suggesting 
the location of Srivijaya's urban centre. Several artefacts such as 
fragments of inscriptions, Buddhist statues, beads, pottery and Chinese 
ceramics were found, confirming that the area had, at one time, dense 
human habitation. By 1993, Pierre-Yves Manguin an emeritus professor 
at the Ecole francaise d'Extréme-Orient (EFEO, French School of Asian 
Studies) whose research focuses on the history and archaeology of 
coastal states, trade networks, and ships of Southeast Asia, had shown 
that the centre of Srivijaya was along the Musi River between Bukit 
Seguntang and Sabokingking (situated in what is now Palembang, South 
Sumatra, Indonesia). Palembang is called in Chinese: 'Giant Harbour', 
this is probably a testament of its history as once a great port. 
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However, in 2013, archaeological research led by the University of 
Indonesia discovered several religious and habitation sites at Muaro 
Jambi, suggesting that the initial centre of Srivijaya was located in Muaro 
Jambi Regency, Jambi on the Batang Hari River, rather than on the 
originally-proposed Musi river.[26] The archaeological site includes eight 
excavated temple sanctuaries and covers about 12 square kilometers, 
stretches 7.5 kilometers along the Batang Hari River, 80 menapos or 
mounds of temple ruins, are not yet restored. The Muaro Jambi 
archaeological site was Mahayana-Vajrayana Buddhist in nature, which 
suggests that the site served as the Buddhist learning center, connected 
to the 10th century famous Buddhist scholar Suvarnadvipi Dharmakirti. 
Chinese sources also mentioned that Srivijaya hosts thousands of 
Buddhist monks. 

Another theory suggests that Dapunta Hyang came from the east coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, and that the Chaiya District in Surat Thani 
Province, Thailand, was the centre of Srivijaya.[29] The Srivijayan Period 
is referred to as the time when Srivijaya ruled over present-day southern 
Thailand. In the region of Chaiya, there is clear evidence of Srivijayan 
influence seen in artwork inspired by Mahayana Buddhism. Because of 
the large amount of remains, such as the Ligor stele, found in this region, 
some scholars attempted to prove Chaiya as the capital rather than 
Palembang.[30] This period was also a time for art. The Buddhist art of 
the Srivijayan Kingdom was believed to have borrowed from Indian styles 
like that of the Dvaravati school of art. The city of Chaiya's name may be 
derived from the Malay name "Cahaya" which means "light" or 
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"radiance". However, some scholars believe that Chaiya probably comes 
from Sri Vijaya. It was a regional capital in the Srivijaya empire. Some 


Thai historians argue it was the capital of Srivijaya itself, but this is 
generally discounted. 

Dvaravati itself was heavily influenced by Indian culture though the 
process of cultural diffusion over several centuries starting from the 
Christian 5th century, and played an important role in introducing 
Mahayana Buddhism and particularly Buddhist art to the region. 


It is a form of artistic work originating from Mon. Dvaravati flourished 
from the Dvaravati Mon ancient artifacts are in present-day Thailand and 
Burma, Mon states to the west in southern Myanmar (Burma) and with 
the Mon state in northern Thailand. Dvaravati experienced political 
domination by neighbouring peoples on three separate occasions: in the 
10th century, when the Burmese conquered the Mon state of Thaton west 
of the Tenasserim Yoma; from the 11th to the 13th century, when the 
Khmer empire (Cambodia) arose in the east; and finally, in the late 13th 
century, when Dvaravati was absorbed by the Thai empire. 


Dvaravati art came into form around the 6th century by 
the Mon communities as part of numerous minor kingdoms that existed 
in Thailand. Surrounding geography proved treacherous for travel and 
thus provided a fair amount of isolation for the individual kingdoms. 
Isolation enabled development of a highly sophisticated and distinct Mon- 
Dvaravati style. 


Architecture: Archaeological research and restoration have indicated 
that Buddhist monuments of the Dvaravati style exhibited contemporary 
art of Gupta temple-architecture with many constructed with open-air 
structures. Chief among the architecture is the stupa style architecture. 
There are four major categories: 

1. Chedi with terrace in each story 

2. stupa with a square base 

3. The central part of this is pointed in a finial way has a stupa with a 
square base and a central part, This form is shaped in an inverted 
alms-bowl. This form has numerous superimposed flat rings with a 
bulb terminal. Inspired by Mahayana Buddhism. 

. Stupa with a square base and 5 terraces.The lowest is the biggest 
terrace while the smallest is the top terrace. Each terrace has 3 
niches in each of the four direction. Inside these 3 niches stand 
Buddha images. 


The temple complex at Wat Phra That Hariphunchai, dating to the 9th 
and 11th centuries, is a pristine example of Dvaravati architecture. Phra 
Pathommachedi is a wat dating to the 12th century that exemplifies the 
architecture.The temple's origins date from the 11th century but the 
central stupa is thought to originate in the 9th century.Its earliest 
origins were in 897 when the then king of Hariphunchai is said to have 
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built a stupa (now the central stupa) to house a hair of the Buddha. The 
present compound, founded by Hariphunchai King Athitayarai, dates 
from 1044.The temple was first rebuilt in 1443 by King Tilokaraja 
of Lanna kingdom Chiang Mai. The temple's pyramid-shaped Chedi 
Suwanna was built in 1418. In the 1930s temple renovations were made 
by the northern Thai monk Khru Ba Sriwichai. 


Architecture : The restoration of 1443 enlarged and enhanced the central 
stupa, including the incorporation of repousse Buddha images on bronze 
sheets affixed to the stupa bell element (anda). These repousse Buddhas 
are indicative of the Lanna Early Classic period. 


Chedi Suwanna 

The unusual pyramid-shaped, 46 m high Chedi Suwanna in the northwest 
of the compound is in the Dvaravati-style of the Haripunchai period and 
believed to be modeled on similar stupas at nearby Wat Chama Thewi 
(Wat Kukut. The chedi is featured on the reverse of the one-satang 
coin.It houses a 15th-century Lanna Buddha. Near the wihan is a library 
of 19th-century origin. The library's staircase features naga images. Also 
near the wihan is a large bronze gong, purportedly the world's largest. 
The gong dates from 1860.The southwestern corner of the temple 
compound has a stone indented with four footprints. Worshippers believe 
these to confirm the legend of a Buddha visit to the area. 


Art: Various pottery excavated from former Dvaravati sites in central 
Thailand exhibit the sophistication and complexity of Dvaravati art. 

Many Buddha statues were created with Dvaravati style. Some Buddha 
statues have mudras (hand positions) and others have katakahasta mudra 
(fingers folded down into palms, suggesting if it is holding something), 
both of which have evolved before 800 CE. Buddha statues are common 
artefacts 

Pottery 


There are various kinds of Dvaravati pottery. 

e Dish on stand; 
These pots often have a polished reddish-brown colour with red or white 
alternating stripes. 

«e Carinated pot 
these pots come in a variety of colours such as red, orange, brown, and 
black, although the top part of these vessels are plain. 
e Shallow cup 
These cups are used as lamps. They are made with a medium texture to a 
brown and gray finish. Most are handmade. 
« Spouted bowl 
These bowls are used as candles and often are coarse in texture with a black 
brown or shiny black in colour. 
e Globular pot 
e Jar with spout 

There are two variations 

Foot note: Artifacts have been collected over the years. Many pristine 

examples of artifacts can be found in Thai museums such as the Phra 

Pathommachedi National Museum in Nakhon Pathom city and the 

Prachinburi National Museum in Prachinburi, Prachinburi, Thailand 


A AEN NANA 
By the late 8th century, the political capital was shifted to Central Java, 
when the Sailendras rose to become the Maharaja of Srivijaya. 
In the second half of the eighth century, the capital of Srivijayan Mandala 
seems to be relocated and reestablished in Central Java, in the splendid 
court of Medang Mataram located somewhere in fertile Kedu and Kewu 
Plain, in the same location of the majestic Borobudur, Manjusrigrha and 
Prambanan monuments. This unique period is known as the Srivijayan 
episode in Central Java, when the monarch of Sailendras rose to become 
the Maharaja of Srivijaya. By that time, Srivijayan Mandala seems to be 
consists of the federation or an alliance of city-states, spanned from Java 
to Sumatra and Malay Peninsula, connected with trade connection 
cemented with political allegiance. By that time Srivijayan trading 
centres remain in Palembang, and to further extent also includes ports of 
Jambi, Kedah and Chaiya; while its political, religious and ceremonial 
center was established in Central Java. 
History. Formation and growth. Siddhayatra 


The Kedukan Bukit inscription displayed in the National Museum of 
Indonesia 


Around the year 500, the roots of the Srivijayan empire began to develop 
around present-day Palembang, Sumatra. The Kedukan Bukit inscription 
(683), discovered on the banks of the Tatang River near the Karanganyar 
site, states that the empire of Srivijaya was founded by Dapunta Hyang 
Sri Jayanasa and his retinue. He had embarked on a sacred siddhayatra 
journey and led 20,000 troops and 312 people in boats with 1,312 foot 
soldiers from Minanga Tamwan to Jambi and Palembang. 

From the Sanskrit inscriptions, it is notable that Dapunta Hyang Sri 
Jayanasa launched a maritime conquest in 684 with 20,000 men in the 
siddhayatra journey to acquire wealth, power, and ‘magical powers’. 
Under the leadership of Dapunta Hyang Sri Jayanasa, the Melayu 
Kingdom became the first kingdom to be integrated into Srivijaya. This 
possibly occurred in the 680s. Melayu, also known as Jambi, was rich in 
gold and held in high esteem at the time. Srivijaya recognised that the 
submission of Melayu would increase its own prestige. 
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The empire was organised in three main zones: the estuarine capital 
region centred on Palembang, the Musi River basin which served as a 
hinterland, and rival estuarine areas capable of forming rival power 
centres. The areas upstream of the Musi River were rich in various 
commodities valuable to Chinese traders.[36] The capital was 
administered directly by the ruler, while the hinterland remained under 
local datus or tribal chiefs, who were organised into a network of 
alliances with the Srivijaya maharaja or king. Force was the dominant 
element in the empire's relations with rival river systems such as the 
Batang Hari River, centred in Jambi. 

The Telaga Batu inscription, discovered in Sabokingking, eastern 
Palembang, is also a siddhayatra inscription, from the 7th century. This 
inscription was very likely used in a ceremonial sumpah (allegiance 
ritual). The top of the stone is adorned with seven naga heads, and on the 
lower portion there is a type of water spout to channel liquid that was 
likely poured over the stone during a ritual. The ritual included a curse 
upon those who commit treason against Kadatuan Srivijaya. 

The Talang Tuwo inscription is also a siddhayatra inscription. Discovered 
in Bukit Seguntang, western Palembang, this inscription tells about the 
establishment of the bountiful Sriksetra garden endowed by King 
Jayanasa of Srivijaya for the well-being of all creatures.[3]:82-83 It is 
likely that the Bukit Seguntang site was the location of the Snksetra 
garden. 


Regional conquests 

According to the Kota Kapur inscription discovered on Bangka Island, the 
empire conquered most of southern Sumatra and the neighbouring island 
of Bangka as far as Palas Pasemah in Lampung. Also, according to the 
inscriptions, Dapunta Hyang Sri Jayanasa launched a military campaign 
against Java in the late 7th century, a period which coincided with the 
decline of Tarumanagara in West Java and the Kalingga in Central Java. 
The empire thus grew to control trade on the Strait of Malacca, the 
Sunda Strait, the South China Sea, the Java Sea and the Karimata Strait. 


Chinese records dating to the late 7th century mention two Sumatran 
kingdoms and three other kingdoms on Java as being part of Srivijaya. By 
the end of the 8th century, many western Javanese kingdoms, such as 
Tarumanagara and Kalingga, were within the Srivijayan sphere of 
influence. 
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The golden Malayu-Srivijayan Avalokitesvara, Rataukapastuo, 
Muarabulian, Jambi, Indonesia 

The 7th-century Sojomerto inscription mentioned that an Old Malay- 
speaking Shivaist family led by Dapunta Selendra had established 
themselves in the Batang area of the northern coast of Central Java. He 
was possibly the progenitor of the Sailendra family. By the early 8th 
century, an influential Buddhist family related to Srivijaya dominated 
Central Java. The family was the Sailendras. of Javanese origin. The 
ruling lineage of Srivijaya intermarried with the Sailendras of Central 
Java. 


Conquest of Malay Peninsula 

Malay polities in Sumatra and Malay Peninsula. By the turn of the 8th 
century the states in Sumatra and Malay Peninsula were under Srivijayan 
domination. 

During the same century, Langkasuka on the Malay Peninsula became 
part of Srivijaya.[40] Soon after this, Pan Pan and Tambralinga, north of 
Langkasuka, came under Srivijayan influence. These kingdoms on the 
peninsula were major trading nations that transported goods across the 
peninsula's isthmus. 

The Ligor inscription in Vat Sema Muang says that Maharaja Dharmasetu 
of Srivijaya ordered the construction of three sanctuaries dedicated to 
the Bodhisattvas Padmapani, Vajrapani, and Buddha in the northern 
Malay Peninsula. The inscription further stated that the Dharmasetu was 
the head of the Sailendras of Java. This is the first known instance of a 
relationship between Srivijaya and the Sailendra. With the expansion into 
Java and the Malay Peninsula, Srivijaya controlled two major trade choke 
points in Southeast Asia: the Malacca and Sunda straits. Some Srivijayan 
temple ruins are observable in Thailand and Cambodia. 


At some point in the late 7th century, Cham ports in eastern Indochina 
started to attract traders. This diverted the flow of trade from Srivijaya. 
To stop this, Maharaja Dharmasetu launched raids against the coastal 
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cities of Indochina. The city of Indrapura by the Mekong was temporarily 
controlled from Palembang in the early 8th century. The Srivijayans 
continued to dominate areas around present-day Cambodia until the 
Khmer King Jayavarman II, the founder of the Khmer Empire dynasty, 
severed the Srivijayan link later in the same century. In 851 an Arabic 
merchant named Sulaimaan recorded an event about Javanese Sailendras 
staging a surprise attack on the Khmers by approaching the capital from 
the river, after a sea crossing from Java. The young king of Khmer was 
later punished by the Maharaja, and subsequently the kingdom became a 
vassal of Sailendra dynasty. In 916 CE, a Javanese kingdom invaded 
Khmer Empire, using 1000 "medium-sized" vessels, which results in 
Javanese victory. The head of Khmer's king then brought to Java. 


Srivijayan rule in Central Java 

After trade disruption at Canton between 820 and 850, the ruler of Jambi 
was able to assert enough independence to send missions to China in 853 
and 871. Jambi's independence coincided with the troubled time when 
the Sailendran Balaputra, expelled from Java, seized the throne of 
Srivijaya. The new maharaja was able to dispatch a tributary mission to 
China by 902. Only two years later, the expiring Tang Dynasty conferred 
a title on a Srivijayan envoy. 

In the first half of the tenth century, between the fall of Tang 
Dynasty and the rise of Song, there was brisk trade between the overseas 
world and the Fujian kingdom of Min and the rich Guangdong kingdom of 
Nan Han. Srivijaya undoubtedly benefited from this, in anticipation of the 
prosperity it was to enjoy under the early Song. Around 903, the Persian 
explorer and geographer Ibn Rustah who wrote extensively of his travels 
was so impressed with the wealth of Srivijaya's ruler that he declared 
one would not hear of a king who was richer, stronger or with more 
revenue. The main urban centers were at Palembang (especially the 
Bukit Seguntang area), Muara Jambi and Kedah. 

The Sailendras of Java established and nurtured a dynastic alliance with 
the Sumatran Srivijayan lineage, and then further established their rule 
and authority in the Medang Mataram Kingdom of Central Java. 

In Java, Dharanindra's successor was Samaragrawira (r. 800—819), 
mentioned in the Nalanda inscription (dated 860) as the father of 
Balaputradewa, and the son of Sailendravamsatilaka (the jewel of the 
Sailendra family) with stylised name Sriviravairimathana (the slayer of a 
heroic enemy), which refers to Dharanindra.[3]:92 Unlike his 
predecessor, the expansive and warlike Dharanindra, Samaragrawira 
seems to have been a pacifist, enjoying the peaceful prosperity of interior 
Java in Kedu Plain and being more interested in completing the 
Borobudur project. He appointed Khmer Prince Jayavarman as the 
governor of Indrapura in the Mekong delta under Sailendran rule. This 
decision was later proven to be a mistake, as Jayavarman revolted, 
moved his capital further inland north from Tonle Sap to 
Mahendraparvata, severed the link to Srivijaya and proclaimed 
Cambodian independence from Java in 802. Samaragrawira was 
mentioned as the king of Java that married Tara, daughter of 
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Dharmasetu.[3]:108 He was mentioned as his other name Rakai Warak in 
Mantyasih inscription. 

Earlier historians, such as N. J. Krom and Coedes, tend to equate 
Samaragrawira and Samaratungga as the same person.[3]:92 However, 
later historians such as Slamet Muljana equate Samaratungga with Rakai 
Garung, mentioned in the Mantyasih inscription as the fifth monarch of 
the Mataram kingdom. This would mean that Samaratungga was the 
successor of Samaragrawira. 

Dewi Tara, the daughter of Dharmasetu, married Samaratunga, a 
member of the Sailendra family who assumed the throne of Srivijaya 
around 792.[45] By the 8th century, the Srivijayan court was virtually 
located in Java, as the Sailendras monarch rose to become the Maharaja 
of Srivijaya. 


The construction of the Borobudur was completed under the reign 
of Samaratunga of the Sailendra dynasty.(See ht Book by Dr Uday 
Dokras “The Celestial Mysteries of the Borobodur Temple” on 


academia.edu 

After Dharmasetu, Samaratungga became the next Maharaja of Srivijaya. 
He reigned as ruler from 792 to 835. Unlike the expansionist 
Dharmasetu, Samaratungga did not indulge in military expansion but 
preferred to strengthen the Srivijayan hold of Java. He personally 
oversaw the construction of the grand monument of Borobudur; a 
massive stone mandala, which was completed in 825, during his reign. 
[46] According to Coedés, "In the second half of the ninth century Java 
and Sumatra were united under the rule of a Sailendra reigning in Java... 
its center at Palembang."[3]:92 Samaratungga, just like Samaragrawira, 
seems to have been deeply influenced by peaceful Mahayana Buddhist 
beliefs and strove to become a peaceful and benevolent ruler. His 
successor was Princess Pramodhawardhani who was betrothed to 
Shivaite Rakai Pikatan, son of the influential Rakai Patapan, a landlord in 
Central Java. The political move that seems as an effort to secure peace 
and Sailendran rule on Java by reconciling the Mahayana Buddhist with 
Shivaist Hindus. 

Return to Palembang 

Prince Balaputra, however, opposed the rule of Pikatan and 
Pramodhawardhani in Central Java. The relations between Balaputra and 
Pramodhawardhani are interpreted differently by some historians. An 
older theory according to Bosch and De Casparis holds that Balaputra 
was the son of Samaratungga, which means he was the younger brother 
of Pramodhawardhani. Later historians such as Muljana, on the other 
hand, argued that Balaputra was the son of Samaragrawira and the 
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younger brother of Samaratungga, which means he was the uncle of 
Pramodhawardhani. 

It is not known whether Balaputra was expelled from Central Java 
because of a succession dispute with Pikatan, or he already ruled in 
Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra). Either way, it seems that Balaputra eventually 
ruled the Sumatran branch of Sailendra dynasty and enthroned in 
Srivijayan capital of Palembang. Historians argued that this was because 
Balaputra's mother Tara, the queen consort of King Samaragrawira, was 
the princess of Srivijaya, making Balaputra the heir of the Srivijayan 
throne. Balaputra the Maharaja of Srivijaya later stated his claim as the 
rightful heir of the Sailendra dynasty from Java, as proclaimed in the 
Nalanda inscription dated 860.[3]:108 

After a trade disruption at Canton between 820 and 850, the ruler of 
Jambi (Melayu Kingdom) was able to assert enough independence to 
send missions to China in 853 and 871.[citation needed] The Melayu 
kingdom's independence coincided with the troubled times when the 
Sailendran Balaputradewa was expelled from Java and, later, he seized 
the throne of Srivijaya. The new maharaja was able to dispatch a 
tributary mission to China by 902. Two years after that, the expiring 
Tang Dynasty conferred a title on a Srivijayan envoy. 

In the first half of the 10th century, between the fall of Tang Dynasty and 
the rise of Song, there was brisk trading between the overseas world 
with the Fujian kingdom of Min and the rich Guangdong kingdom of Nan 
Han. Srivijaya undoubtedly benefited from this. Sometime around 903, 
the Muslim writer Ibn Rustah was so impressed with the wealth of the 


Srivijayan ruler that he declared that one would not hear of a king who 
was richer, stronger or had more revenue. The main urban centres of 
Srivijaya were then at Palembang (especially the Karanganyar site near 
Bukit Seguntang area), Muara Jambi and Kedah. 


Srivijayan explorations 

The core of the Srivijayan realm was concentrated in and around the 
straits of Malacca and Sunda and in Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula and 
Western Java. However, between the 9th and the 12th centuries, the 
influence of Srivijaya seems to have extended far beyond the core. 
Srivijayan navigators, sailors and traders seem to have engaged in 
extensive trade and exploration, which reached coastal Borneo,[48] the 
Philippines archipelago, Eastern Indonesia, coastal Indochina, the Bay of 
Bengal and the Indian Ocean as far as Madagascar. 

The migration to Madagascar accelerated in the 9th century when 
Srivijaya controlled much of the maritime trade in the Indian Ocean. The 
migration to Madagascar was estimated to have taken place 1,200 years 
ago around 830 CE. According to an extensive new mitochondrial DNA 
study, native Malagasy people today can likely trace their heritage back 
to 30 founding mothers who sailed from Indonesia 1,200 years ago. 
Malagasy contains loan words from Sanskrit, with all the local linguistic 
modifications via Javanese or Malay, hinting that Madagascar may have 
been colonised by settlers from Srivijaya. 


The influence of the empire reached Manila by the 10th century. A 
kingdom under its sphere of influence had already been established 
there. The discovery of a golden Tara statue in Agusan del Sur and a 
golden Kinnara from Butuan, Northeastern Mindanao, in the Philippines 
suggests an ancient link between ancient Philippines and the Srivijayan 
empire, since Tara and Kinnara are important figures or deities in 
Mahayana Buddhist beliefs. The Mahayana-Vajrayana Buddhist religious 
commonality suggests that ancient Philippines acquired their Mahayana- 
Vajrayana beliefs from Srivijayan influence in Sumatra. 

The 10th-century Arab account Ajayeb al-Hind (Marvels of India) tells of 
an invasion in Africa, probably by Malay people of Srivijaya, in 945-946. 
They arrived on the coast of Tanganyika and Mozambique with 1,000 
ships and boats and attempted to capture the citadel of Qanbaloh, though 
they eventually failed. The reason for the attack was to acquire African 
commodities coveted by the Asian market, especially China, such as 
ivory, tortoiseshell, panther fur, and ambergris, and also to extract black 
slaves from Bantu tribes (called Zeng or Zenj by Malay, Jenggi by 
Javanese); these were perceived as physically strong and thus would 
make good slaves. 

By the 12th century, the kingdom included parts of Sumatra, the Malay 
Peninsula, Western Java, Borneo and the Philippines, most notably the 
Sulu Archipelago and the Visayas islands. It is believed by some 
historians that the name 'Visayas' is derived from the empire. 
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Ancient Javanese vessel depicted in Borobudur. 
War against Java 

In 990 King Dharmawangsa of Java launched a naval attack against 
Srivijaya in Sumatra. 
In the 10th century, the rivalry between Sumatran Srivijaya and the 
Javanese Medang kingdom became more intense and hostile. The 
animosity was probably caused by Srivijaya's effort to reclaim the 
Sailendra lands in Java or by Medang's aspiration to challenge Srivijaya 
domination in the region. In East Java, the Anjukladang inscription dated 
from 937 mentions an infiltration attack from Malayu — which refers to a 
Srivijayan attack upon the Medang Kingdom of East Java. The villagers of 
Anjuk Ladang were awarded for their service and merit in assisting the 
king's army, under the leadership of Mpu Sindok, in repelling invading 
Malayu (Sumatra) forces; subsequently, a jayastambha (victory 
monument) was erected in their honor. 
In 990, King Dharmawangsa of Java launched a naval invasion against 
Srivijaya and attempted to capture the capital Palembang. The news of 
the Javanese invasion of Srivijaya was recorded in Chinese Song period 
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sources. In 988, a Srivijayan envoy was sent to the Chinese court in 
Guangzhou. After sojourning for about two years in China, the envoy 
learned that his country had been attacked by She-po (Java) which made 
him unable to return home. In 992 the envoy from She-po (Java) arrived 
in the Chinese court and explaining that their country was involved in 
continuous war with San-fo-qi (Srivijaya). In 999 the Srivijayan envoy 
sailed from China to Champa in an attempt to return home, however, he 
received no news about the condition of his country. The Srivijayan envoy 
then sailed back to China and appealed to the Chinese Emperor for the 
protection of Srivijaya against Javanese invaders.[58]:229 
Dharmawangsa's invasion led the Maharaja of Srivijaya, Sri Cudamani 
Warmadewa, to seek protection from China. Warmadewa was known as 
an able and astute ruler, with shrewd diplomatic skills. In the midst of 
the crisis brought by the Javanese invasion, he secured Chinese political 
support by appeasing the Chinese Emperor. In 1003, a Song historical 
record reported that the envoy of San-fo-qi was dispatched by the king 
Shi-li-zhu-luo-wu-ni-fo-ma-tiao-hua (Sri Cudamani Warmadewa). The 
Srivijayan envoy told the Chinese court that in their country a Buddhist 
temple had been erected to pray for the long life of Chinese Emperor, 
and asked the emperor to give the name and the bell for this temple 
which was built in his honor. Rejoiced, the Chinese Emperor named the 
temple Ch'eng-t'en-wan-shou (‘ten thousand years of receiving blessing 
from heaven, which is China) and a bell was immediately cast and sent to 
Srivijaya to be installed in the temple.[58]:6 

In 1006, Srivijaya's alliance proved its resilience by successfully repelling 
the Javanese invasion. The Javanese invasion was ultimately 
unsuccessful. This attack opened the eyes of Srivijayan Maharaja to the 
dangerousness of the Javanese Medang Kingdom, so he patiently laid a 
plan to destroy his Javanese nemesis. In retaliation, Srivijaya assisted 
Haji (king) Wurawari of Lwaram to revolt, which led to the attack and 
destruction of the Medang palace. This sudden and unexpected attack 
took place during the wedding ceremony of Dharmawangsa's daughter, 
which left the court unprepared and shocked. With the death of 
Dharmawangsa and the fall of the Medang capital, Srivijaya contributed 
to the collapse of Medang kingdom, leaving Eastern Java in further 
unrest, violence and, ultimately, desolation for several years to come. 
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Chola invasion 

The contributory factors in the decline of Srivijaya were foreign piracy 
and raids that disrupted trade and security in the region. Attracted to the 
wealth of Srivijaya, Rajendra Chola, the Chola king from Tamil Nadu in 
South India, launched naval raids on ports of Srivijaya and conquered 
Kadaram (modern Kedah) from Srivijaya in 1025.[3]:142-143 The Cholas 
are known to have benefitted from both piracy and foreign trade. At 
times, the Chola seafaring led to outright plunder and conquest as far as 
Southeast Asia.[59] An inscription of King Rajendra states that he had 
captured the King of Kadaram, Sangrama Vijayatunggavarman, son of 
Mara Vijayatunggavarman, and plundered many treasures including the 
Vidhyadara-torana, the jewelled 'war gate’ of Srivijaya adorned with 
great splendour. 

According to the 15th-century Malay annals Sejarah Melayu, Rajendra 
Chola I after the successful naval raid in 1025 married Onang Kiu, the 
daughter of Vijayottunggavarman.[60][61] This invasion forced Srivijaya 
to make peace with the Javanese kingdom of Kahuripan. The peace deal 
was brokered by the exiled daughter of Vijayottunggavarman, who 
managed to escape the destruction of Palembang, and came to the court 
of King Airlangga in East Java. She also became the queen consort of 
Airlangga named Dharmaprasadottungadevi and, in 1035, Airlangga 
constructed a Buddhist monastery named Srivijayasrama dedicated to his 
queen consort. 


The Cholas continued a series of raids and conquests of parts of Sumatra 


and Malay Peninsula for the next 20 years. The expedition of Rajendra 
Chola I had such a lasting impression on the Malay people of the period 
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that his name is even mentioned (in the corrupted form as Raja Chulan) 
in the medieval Malay chronicle the Sejarah Melayu (Malay Annals). 
Even today the Chola rule is remembered in Malaysia as many Malaysian 
princes have names ending with Cholan or Chulan, one such was the Raja 
of Perak called Raja Chulan. 
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Ruins of the Wat Kaew in Chaiya, dating from Srivijayan times 


Rajendra Chola's overseas expeditions against Srivijaya were unique in 
India's history and its otherwise peaceful relations with the states of 
Southeast Asia. The reasons for the naval expeditions are uncertain as 
the sources are silent about its exact causes. Nilakanta Sastri suggests 
that the attacks were probably caused by Srivijaya's attempts to throw 
obstacles in the way of the Chola trade with the East or, more probably, a 
simple desire on the part of Rajendra Chola to extend his military 
victories to the well known countries to gain prestige. It gravely 
weakened the Srivijayan hegemony and enabled the formation of regional 
kingdoms like Kediri, which were based on intensive agriculture rather 
than coastal and long-distance trade. With the passing of time, the 
regional trading center shifted from the old Srivijayan capital of 
Palembang to another trade centre on the island of Sumatra, Jambi, 
which was the centre of Malayu. 


Rule of the Cholas 

The Chola control over Srivijaya under Rajendra Chola I lasted two 
decades until 1045 AD. According to one theory proposed by Sri Lankan 
historian Paranavitana, Rajendra Chola I was murdered in 1044 AD, 
during his visit to Srivijaya by Purandara, on the order of Samara 
Vijayatunggavarman, Sangrama Vijayatunggavarman's brother.[citation 
needed] According to this theory, Samara launched a massive 
annihilation against Chola and claimed the Srivijaya throne in 1045. 
Samara sent his cousin and son-in-law, Mahendra, with his army to help 
Vijayabahu I to defeat the Cholas and regain the throne. Samara's name 
was mentioned by Mahinda VI of Polonnaruwa in the Madigiriya 
inscription and Bolanda inscription.[69] On the contrary, according to 
South Indian epigraphs and records, Rajendra Chola I died in 
Brahmadesam, now a part of the North Arcot district in Tamil Nadu, 
India. This information is recorded in an inscription of his son, 
Rajadhiraja Chola I, which states that Rajendra Chola's queen 
Viramadeviyar committed sati upon Rajendra's death and her remains 
were interred in the same tomb as Rajendra Chola I in Brahmadesam. It 
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adds that the queen's brother, who was a general in Rajendra's army, set 
up a watershed at the same place in memory of his sister. 

There is also evidence to suggest that Kulottunga Chola, the maternal 
grandson of emperor Rajendra Chola I, in his youth (1063) was in Sri 
Vijaya,[3]:148 restoring order and maintaining Chola influence in that 
area. Virarajendra Chola states in his inscription, dated in the 7th year of 
his reign, that he conquered Kadaram (Kedah) and gave it back to its 
king who came and worshiped his feet. These expeditions were led by 
Kulottunga to help the Sailendra king who had sought the help of 
Virarajendra Chola. An inscription of Canton mentions Ti-hua-kialo as the 
ruler of Sri Vijaya. According to historians, this ruler is the same as the 
Chola ruler Ti-hua-kialo (identified with Kulottunga) mentioned in the 
Song annals and who sent an embassy to China. According to Tan Yeok 
Song, the editor of the Sri Vijayan inscription of Canton, Kulottunga 
stayed in Kadaram (Kedah) after the naval expedition of 1067 AD and 
reinstalled its king before returning to South India and ascending the 
throne. 

Internal and external rivalries 


Candi Gumpung, a Buddhist temple at the Muaro Jambi Temple 
Compounds of the Melayu Kingdom, later integrated as one of Srivijaya's 
important urban centre 

Between 1079 and 1088, Chinese records show that Srivijaya sent 
ambassadors from Jambi and Palembang. In 1079 in particular, an 
ambassador from Jambi and Palembang each visited China. Jambi sent 
two more ambassadors to China in 1082 and 1088.[74] That would 
suggest that the centre of Srivijaya frequently shifted between the two 
major cities during that period. The Chola expeditions as well as the 
changing trade routes weakened Palembang, allowing Jambi to take the 
leadership of Srivijaya from the 11th century onwards. 

By the 12th century, a new dynasty called Mauli rose as the paramount of 
Srivijaya. The earliest reference to the new dynasty was found in the 
Grahi inscription from 1183 discovered in Chaiya (Grahi), Southern 
Thailand Malay Peninsula. The inscription bears the order of Maharaja 
Srimat Trailokyaraja Maulibhusana Warmadewa to the bhupati (regent) 
of Grahi named Mahasenapati Galanai to make a statue of Buddha 
weighing 1 bhara 2 tula with a value of 10 gold tamlin. The artist 
responsible for the creation of the statue is Mraten Sri Nano. 

According to the Chinese Song Dynasty book Zhu Fan Zhi, written 
around 1225 by Zhao Rugua, the two most powerful and richest 
kingdoms in the Southeast Asian archipelago were Srivijaya and Java 
(Kediri), with the western part (Sumatra, the Malay peninsula, and 
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western Java/Sunda) under Srivijaya's rule and the eastern part was 
under Kediri's domination. It says that the people in Java followed two 
kinds of religions, Buddhism and the religion of Brahmins (Hinduism), 
while the people of Srivijaya followed Buddhism. The book describes the 
people of Java as being brave, short-tempered and willing to fight. It also 
notes that their favourite pastimes were cockfighting and pig fighting. 
The coins used as currency were made from a mixture of copper, silver 
and tin. 


Zhu fan zhi also states that Java was ruled by a maharaja and included 
many "dependencies” 

Srivijaya remained a formidable sea power until the 13th century. 
According to Coedés, at the end of the 13th century, the empire "had 
ceased to exist... caused by the simultaneous pressure on its two flanks of 
Siam and Java” 

Javanese pressure: 

By the 13th century, the Singhasari empire, the successor state of Kediri 
in Java, rose as a regional hegemon in maritime Southeast Asia. In 1275, 
the ambitious and able king Kertanegara, the fifth monarch of Singhasari 
who had been reigning since 1254, launched a naval campaign 
northward towards the remains of the Srivijayan mandala. The 
Pamalayu campaign was a military expeditionary force sent by Javanese 
King Kertanegara of Singhasari to conquer the Sumatran Melayu 
Kingdom. It was decreed in 1275, though perhaps not undertaken until 
later. 

Little is known about the results of the expedition. Padang Roco 
Inscription dated from 1286 CE states a religious statue of Amoghapasa 
were established at Dharmasraya on the orders of Kertanagara, and that 
all the inhabitants of Melayu and especially their king rejoiced at the 
presentation of the gifts. 

The expedition arguably established Javanese domination upon Malayu 
and trade in Strait of Malacca. To cement the relationship between the 
two kingdoms, a political marriage was arranged. According to Pararaton 
two Malay princesses, Dara Petak and Dara Jingga went to Java, 
originally intended for Kertanegara. However following his demise by 
Jayakatwang, princess Dara Petak would later be married to Raden 
Wijaya of Majapahit, Kertanegara's successor. The union would result in 
the second king of Majapahit, Jayanegara. 

The strongest of these Malay kingdoms was Jambi, which captured the 
Srivijaya capital in 1088, then the Dharmasraya kingdom, and the 
Temasek kingdom of Singapore, and then remaining territories. In 1288, 
Kertanegara's forces conquered most of the Melayu states, including 
Palembang, Jambi and much of Srivijaya, during the Pamalayu 
expedition. The Padang Roco Inscription was discovered in 1911 near the 
source of the Batang Hari river. The 1286 inscription states that under 
the order of king Kertanegara of Singhasari, a statue of Amoghapasa 
Lokeshvara was transported from Bhumijawa (Java) to Suvarnabhumi 
(Sumatra) to be erected at Dharmasraya. This gift made the people of 
Suvarnabhumi rejoice, especially their king Tribhuwanaraja. 
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Statue of Amoghapasa on top of inscription (1286) sent by 


Kertanegara of Singhasari to be erected in Suvarnabhumi 
Dharmasraya 

In 1293, the Majapahit empire, the successor state of Singhasari, ruled 
much of Sumatra. Prince Adityawarman was given power over Sumatera 
in 1347 by Tribhuwana Wijayatunggadewi, the third monarch of 
Majapahit. A rebellion broke out in 1377 and was quashed by Majapahit 
but it left the area of southern Sumatera in chaos and desolation. In the 
following years, sedimentation on the Musi river estuary cut the 
kingdom's capital off from direct sea access. This strategic disadvantage 
crippled trade in the kingdom's capital. As the decline continued, Islam 
made its way to the Aceh region of Sumatra, spreading through contacts 
with Arab and Indian traders. By the late 13th century, the kingdom of 
Pasai, in northern Sumatra, converted to Islam. At the same time, 
Srivijayan lands in the Malay Peninsula (now Southern Thailand) were 
briefly a tributary state of the Khmer empire and later the Sukhothai 
kingdom.[citation needed] The last inscription on which a crown prince, 
Ananggavarman, son of Adityawarman, is mentioned, dates from 1374. 
Sang Sapurba and Kingdom of Singapura 


After decades of Javanese domination, there were several last efforts 
made by Sumatran rulers to revive the old prestige and fortune of Malay- 
Srivijayan Mandala. Several attempts to revive Srivijaya were made by 
the fleeing princes of Srivijaya.[citation needed] According to the Malay 
Annals, a new ruler named Sang Sapurba was promoted as the new 
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paramount of Srivijayan mandala. It was said that after his accession to 
Seguntang Hill with his two younger brothers, Sang Sapurba entered 
into a sacred covenant with Demang Lebar Daun, the native ruler of 
Palembang. The newly installed sovereign afterwards descended from 
the hill of Seguntang into the great plain of the Musi river, where he 
married Wan Sendari, the daughter of the local chief, Demang Lebar 
Daun. Sang Sapurba was said to have reigned in Minangkabau lands. 
According to Visayan legends, in the 1200s, there was a resistance 
movement of Srivijayan datus aimed against the encroaching powers of 
the Hindu Chola and Majapahit empires. The datus migrated to and 
organized their resistance movement from the Visayas islands of the 
Philippines, which was named after their Srivijayan homeland. Ten 
Datus, led by Datu Puti, established a rump state of Srivijaya, called 
Madja-as, in the Visayas islands. This rump state waged war against the 
Chola empire and Majapahit and also raided China, before they were 
eventually assimilated into a Spanish empire that expanded to the 
Philippines from Mexico. 


In 1324, a Srivijaya prince, Sri Maharaja Sang Utama Parameswara 
Batara Sri Tribuwana (Sang Nila Utama), founded the Kingdom of 
Singapura (Temasek). According to tradition, he was related to Sang 
Sapurba. He maintained control over Temasek for 48 years. He was 
recognised as ruler over Temasek by an envoy of the Chinese Emperor 
sometime around 1366. He was succeeded by his son Paduka Sri 
Pekerma Wira Diraja (1372-1386) and grandson, Paduka Seri Rana Wira 
Kerma (1386-1399). In 1401, the last ruler, Paduka Sri Maharaja 
Parameswara, was expelled from Temasek by forces from Majapahit or 
Ayutthaya. He later headed north and founded the Sultanate of Malacca 
in 1402. The Sultanate of Malacca succeeded the Srivijaya Empire as a 
Malay political entity in the archipelago. 


Government and economy/Political administration 


ane SE 

Telaga Batu inscription adorned with seven naga heads on top, and a 
waterspout on the lower part to channel the water probably poured 
during a ceremonial allegiance ritual 

The 7th century Telaga Batu inscription, discovered in Sabokingking, 
Palembang, testifies to the complexity and stratified titles of the 
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Srivijayan state officials. These titles are mentioned: rajaputra (princes, 
lit: sons of king), kumaramatya (ministers), bhupati (regional rulers), 
senapati (generals), nayaka (local community leaders), pratyaya (nobles), 
haji pratyaya (lesser kings), dandanayaka (judges), tuha an vatak 
(workers inspectors), vuruh (workers), addhyaksi nijavarna (lower 
supervisors), vasikarana (blacksmiths/weapon makers), catabhata 
(soldiers), adhikarana (officials), kayastha (store workers), sthapaka 
(artisans), puhavam (ship captains), vaniyaga (traders), marsi haji (king's 
servants), hulun haji (king's slaves). 


During its formation, the empire was organised in three main zones — 
the estuarine capital region centred on Palembang, the Musi River basin 
which served as hinterland and source of valuable goods, and rival 
estuarine areas capable of forming rival power centres. These rival 
estuarine areas, through raids and conquests, were held under Srivijayan 
power, such as the Batanghari estuarine (Malayu in Jambi). Several 
strategic ports also included places like Bangka Island (Kota Kapur), 
ports and kingdoms in Java (highly possible Tarumanagara and 
Kalingga), Kedah and Chaiya in Malay peninsula, and Lamuri and Pannai 
in northern Sumatra. There are also reports mentioning the Java- 
Srivijayan raids on Southern Cambodia (Mekong estuarine) and ports of 
Champa. 


After its expansion to the neighbouring states, the Srivijayan empire was 
formed as a collection of several Kadatuans (local principalities), which 
swore allegiance to the central ruling powerful Kadatuan ruled by the 
Srivijayan Maharaja. The political relations and system relating to its 
realms is described as a mandala model, typical of that of classical 
Southeast Asian Hindu-Buddhist kingdoms. It could be described as 
federation of kingdoms or vassalised polity under a centre of domination, 
namely the central Kadatuan Srivijaya. The polity was defined by its 
centre rather than its boundaries and it could be composed of numerous 
other tributary polities without undergoing further administrative 
integration. 


The relations between the central kadatuan and its member (subscribers) 
kadatuans were dynamic. As such, the status would shift over 
generations. Minor trading ports throughout the region were controlled 
by local vassal rulers in place on behalf of the king. They also presided 
over harvesting resources from their respective regions for export. A 
portion of their revenue was required to be paid to the king. They were 
not allowed to infringe upon international trade relations, but the 
temptation of keeping more money to themselves eventually led foreign 
traders and local rulers to conduct illicit trading relations of their own. 
Other sources claim that the Champa invasion had weakened the central 
government significantly, forcing vassals to keep the international trade 
revenue for themselves. 


In addition to coercive methods through raids and conquests and being 
bound by pasumpahan (oath of allegiance), the royalties of each 
kadatuan often formed alliances through dynastic marriages. For 
example, a previously suzerained kadatuan over time might rise in 
prestige and power, so that eventually its ruler could lay claim to be the 
maharaja of the central kadatuan. The relationship between Srivijayan in 
Sumatra (descendants of Dapunta Hyang Sri Jayanasa) and Sailendras in 
Java exemplified this political dynamic. 


Buddhism expansion from northern India to the rest of Asia, Srivijaya 
once served as a centre of Buddhism learning and expansion. This 
expansion followed trade routes of Silk Road inland and maritime route. 
The main interest of Srivijayan foreign economic relations was to secure 
a highly lucrative trade agreement to serve a large Chinese market, that 
span from Tang to Song dynasty era. In order to participate in this trade 
agreement, Srivijaya involved in tributary relation with China, in which 
they sent numbers of envoys and embassies to secure the Chinese court's 
favour. The port of Srivijaya served as an important entrepôt in which 
valuable commodities from the region and beyond are collected, traded 
and shipped. Rice, cotton, indigo and silver from Java; aloes, resin, 
camphor, ivory and rhino's tusks, tin and gold from Sumatra and Malay 
Peninsula; rattan, rare timber, camphor, gems and precious stones from 
Borneo; exotic birds and rare animals, iron, sappan, sandalwood and rare 
spices including clove and nutmeg from Eastern Indonesian archipelago; 
various spices of Southeast Asia and India including pepper, cubeb and 
cinnamon; also Chinese ceramics, lacquerware, brocade, fabrics, silks 
and Chinese artworks are among valuable commodities being traded in 
Srivijayan port. What goods were actually native to Srivijaya is currently 
being disputed due to the volume of cargo that regularly passed through 
the region from India, China, and Arabia. Foreign traders stopped to 
trade their cargo in Srivijaya with other merchants from Southeast Asia 
and beyond. It was an easy location for traders from different regions to 
meet as opposed to visiting each other directly. This system of trade has 
led researchers to conjecture that the actual native products of Srivijaya 
were far less than what was originally recorded by Chinese and Arabic 
traders of the time. It may be that cargo sourced from foreign regions 
accumulated in Srivijaya. The accumulation of particular foreign goods 
that were easily accessible and in large supply might have given the 
impression they were products of Srivijaya. This could also work in the 
opposite direction with some native Srivijayan goods being mistaken as 
foreign commodities. By 1178, Srivijaya mission to China higlighted the 
Srivijaya's role as intermediary to acquire Borneo product, such as plum 
flower-shaped Borneo camphor planks. 


In the world of commerce, Srivijaya rose rapidly to be a far-flung empire 
controlling the two passages between India and China, namely the Sunda 
Strait from Palembang and the Malacca Strait from Kedah. Arab 
accounts state that the empire of the Srivijayan Maharaja was so vast 
that the swiftest vessel would not have been able to travel around all its 
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islands within two years. The islands the accounts referred to produced 
camphor, aloes, sandal-wood, spices like cloves, nutmegs, cardamom and 
cubebs, as well as ivory, gold and tin, all of which equalled the wealth of 
the Maharaja to any king in India.[92] The Srivijayan government 
centralized the sourcing and trading of native and foreign goods in 
“warehouses” which streamlined the trade process by making a variety of 
products easily accessible in one area. 


Ceramics were a major trade commodity between Srivijaya and China 
with shard artifacts found along the coast of Sumatra and Java. It is 
assumed that China and Srivijaya may have had an exclusive ceramics 
trade relationship because particular ceramic shards can only be found 
at their point of origin, Guangzhou, or in Indonesia, but nowhere else 
along the trade route. When trying to prove this theory, there have been 
some discrepancies with the dating of said artifacts. Ceramic sherds 
found around the Geding Suro temple complex have been revealed to be 
much more recent than previously assumed. A statuette found in the 
same area did align with Srivijayan chronology, but it has been 
suggested that this is merely a coincidence and the product was actually 
brought to the region recently. 


Other than fostering the lucrative trade relations with India and China, 
Srivijaya also established commerce links with Arabia. In a highly 
plausible account, a messenger was sent by Maharaja Sri Indravarman to 
deliver a letter to Caliph Umar ibn AbdulAziz of Ummayad in 718. The 
messenger later returned to Srivijaya with a Zanji (a black female slave 
from Zanj), a gift from the Caliph to the Maharaja. Later, a Chinese 
chronicle made mention of Shih-li-t-'o-pa-mo (Sri Indravarman) and how 
the Maharaja of Shih-li-fo-shih had sent the Chinese Emperor a ts'engchi 
(Chinese spelling of the Arabic Zanji) as a gift in 724. 


Arab writers of the 9th and 10th century, in their writings, considered 
the king of Al-Hind (India and to some extent might include Southeast 
Asia) as one of the 4 great kings in the world.[94][95] The reference to 
the kings of Al-Hind might have also included the kings of Arab trading 
records from the 9th and 10th centuries mention Srivijaya, but do not 
expand upon regions further east thus indicating that Arabic traders 
were not engaging with other regions in Southeast Asia thus serving as 
further evidence of Srivijaya's important role as a link between the two 
regions. The currency of the empire wwas gold and silver coins embossed 
with the image of the sandalwood flower (of which Srivijaya had a trade 
monopoly on) and the word “vara,” or “glory,” in Sanskrit. Other items 
could be used to barter with, such as porcelain, silk, sugar, iron, rice, 
dried galangal, rhubarb, and camphor.[89] According to Chinese records, 
gold was a large part of Srivijaya. These texts describe that the empire, 
also referred to as “Jinzhou” which translates to “Gold Coast”, used gold 
vessel in ritual offering and that, as a vassal to China, brought “golden 
lotus bowls” as luxurious gifts to the Emperor during the Song Dynasty. 


[97] Some Arabic records that the profits acquired from trade ports and 
levies were converted into gold and hidden by the King in the royal pond. 


Thalassocratic empire 


Expansion of Srivijayan empire, started in Palembang in the 7th century, 
expanding throughout Sumatra, Malay Peninsula, Java, Cambodia, and 
receded as Malayu Dharmasraya in the 13th century.The Srivijayan 
empire was a coastal trading centre and was a thalassocracy. As such, its 
influence did not extend far beyond the coastal areas of the islands of 
Southeast Asia. 

Srivijaya benefited from the lucrative maritime trade between China and 
India as well as trading in products such as Maluku spices within the 
Malay Archipelago. Serving as Southeast Asia's main entrepôt and 
gaining trade patronage by the Chinese court, Srivijaya was constantly 
Managing its trade networks and, yet, always wary of potential rival ports 
of its neighbouring kingdoms. A majority of the revenue from 
international trade was used to finance the military which was charged 
with the responsibility of protecting the ports. Some records even 
describe the use of iron chains to prevent pirate attacks. The necessity to 
maintain its trade monopoly had led the empire to launch naval military 
expeditions against rival ports in Southeast Asia and to absorb them into 
Srivijaya's sphere of influence. The port of Malayu in Jambi, Kota Kapur 
in Bangka island, Tarumanagara and the port of Sunda in West Java, 
Kalingga in Central Java, the port of Kedah and Chaiya in Malay 


peninsula are among the regional ports that were absorbed within 
Srivijayan sphere of influence. A series of Javan-Srivijaya raids on the 
ports of Champa and Cambodia was also part of its effort to maintain its 
monopoly in the region by sacking its rival ports. 


The maritime prowess was recorded in a Borobudur bas relief of 
Borobudur ship, the 8th century wooden double outrigger vehicles of 
Maritime Southeast Asia. The function of an outrigger is to stabilise the 
ship. The single or double outrigger canoe is the typical feature of the 
seafaring Austronesians vessels and the most likely type of vessel used 
for the voyages and explorations across Southeast Asia, Oceania, and the 
Indian Ocean. The ships depicted at Borobudur most likely were the type 
of vessels used for inter-insular trades and naval campaigns by Sailendra 
and Srivijaya. 

The Srivijayan empire exercised its influence mainly around the coastal 
areas of Southeast Asia, with the exception of contributing to the 
population of Madagascar 3,300 miles (8,000 kilometres) to the west. The 
migration to Madagascar was estimated to have taken place 1,200 years 
ago around 830. 

Culture and society 

Srivijaya-Palembang's significance both as a center for trade and for the 
practice of Vajrayana Buddhism has been established by Arab and 
Chinese historical records over several centuries. Srivijaya' own 
historical documents, inscriptions in Old Malay, are limited to the second 
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half of the 7th century. The inscriptions uncover the hierarchical 
leadership system, in which the king is served by many other high-status 
officials.[98] A complex, stratified, cosmopolitan and prosperous society 
with refined tastes in art, literature and culture, with complex set of 
rituals, influenced by Mahayana Buddhist faith; blossomed in the ancient 
Srivijayan society. Their complex social order can be seen through 
studies on the inscriptions, foreign accounts, as well as rich portrayal in 
bas-reliefs of temples from this period. Their accomplished artistry was 
evidenced from a number of Srivijayan Art Mahayana Buddhist statues 
discovered in the region. The kingdom had developed a complex society; 
which characterised by heterogeneity of their society, inequality of social 
stratification, and the formation of national administrative institution in 
their kingdom. Some forms of metallurgy were used as jewelry, currency 
(coins), as status symbols—for decorative purposes. 


Srivijayan Art 


A 


A 2.77 metres tall statue of Buddha in Amaravati style, from Bukit 
Seguntang, Palembang, c. 7th-8th century. 

B.Avalokiteshvara Bingin Jungut, Musi Rawas, South Sumatra. Srivijayan 
art (c. 8th-9th century CE) resemble Central Java Sailendran art. 

C bronze Maitreya statue from Komering, South Sumatra, 9th century 
Srivijayan art. 

D.The bronze torso statue of the bodhisattva Padmapani, 8th century CE 
Srivijayan art, Chaiya, Surat Thani, Southern Thailand. The statue 
demonstrate the Central Java (Sailendra) art influence. 


Trade allowed the spread of art to proliferate. Some art was heavily 
influenced by Buddhism, further spreading religion and ideologies 
through the trade of art. The Buddhist art and architecture of Srivijaya 
was influenced by the Indian art of the Gupta Empire and Pala Empire. 
This is evident in the Indian Amaravati style Buddha statue located in 
Palembang. This statue, dating back to the 7th and 8th centuries, exists 
as proof of the spread of art, culture, and ideology through the medium 
of trade. According to various historical sources, a complex and 
cosmopolitan society with a refined culture, deeply influenced by 
Vajrayana Buddhism, flourished in the Srivijayan capital. The 7th century 
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Talang Tuwo inscription described Buddhist rituals and blessings at the 
auspicious event of establishing public park. This inscription allowed 
historians to understand the practices being held at the time, as well as 
their importance to the function of Srivijayan society. Talang Tuwo 
serves as one of the world's oldest inscriptions that talks about the 
environment, highlighting the centrality of nature in Buddhist religion 
and further, Srivijayan society. The Kota Kapur Inscription mentions 
Srivijaya military dominance against Java. These inscriptions were in the 
Old Malay language, the language used by Srivijaya and also the 
ancestor of Malay and Indonesian language. Since the 7th century, the 
Old Malay language has been used in Nusantara (Malay-Indonesian 
archipelago), marked by these Srivijayan inscriptions and other 
inscriptions using old Malay language in the coastal areas of the 
archipelago, such as those discovered in Java. The trade contact carried 
by the traders at the time was the main vehicle to spread Malay 
language, since it was the language used amongst the traders. By then, 
Malay language become lingua franca and was spoken widely by most 
people in the archipelago. 

However, despite its economic, cultural and military prowess, Srivijaya 
left few archaeological remains in their heartlands in Sumatra, in 
contrast with Srivijayan episode in Central Java during the leadership of 
Sailendras that produced numerous monuments; such as the Kalasan, 
Sewu and Borobudur mandala. The Buddhist temples dated from 
Srivijayan era in Sumatra are Muaro Jambi, Muara Takus and Biaro 
Bahal. 


Some Buddhist sculptures, such as Buddha Vairocana, Boddhisattva 
Avalokiteshvara and Maitreya, were discovered in numerous sites in 
Sumatra and Malay Peninsula. These archaeological findings such as 
stone statue of Buddha discovered in Bukit Seguntang, Palembang, 
Avalokiteshvara from Bingin Jungut in Musi Rawas, bronze Maitreya 
statue of Komering, all discovered in South Sumatra. In Jambi, golden 
statue of Avalokiteshvara were discovered in  Rataukapastuo, 
Muarabulian. In Malay Peninsula the bronze statue of Avalokiteshvara of 
Bidor discovered in Perak Malaysia, and Avalokiteshvara of Chaiya in 
Southern Thailand. 


All of these statues demonstrated the same elegance and common style 
identified as "Srivijayan art" that reflects close resemblance — probably 
inspired — by both Indian Amaravati style and Javanese Sailendra art (c. 
8th to 9th century). The difference in material, yet overarching theme of 
Buddhism found across the region supports the spread of Buddhism 
through trade. Although each country put their own spin on an idea, it is 
evident how trade played a huge role in spreading ideas throughout 
Southeast Asia, especially in Srivijaya. The commonality of Srivijayan art 
exists in Southeast Asian sites, proving their influence on art and 
architecture across the region. Without trade, Srivijayan art could not 
have proliferated, and cross-cultural exchanges of language and style 
could not have been achieved. 


After the bronze and Iron Age, an influx of bronze tools and jewelry 
spread throughout the region. The different styles of bangles and beads 
represent the different regions of origin and their own specific materials 
and techniques used. Chinese artworks were one of the main items 
traded in the region, spreading art styles enveloped in ceramics, pottery, 
fabrics, silk, and artworks. 

Religion 

",..Many kings and chieftains in the islands of the Southern Ocean admire 
and believe (Buddhism), and their hearts are set on accumulating good 
actions. In the fortified city of Bhoga [Palembang, Srivijaya's capital] 
Buddhist priests number more than 1,000, whose minds are bent on 
learning and good practices. They investigate and study all the subjects 
that exist just as in the Middle Kingdom (Madhya-desa, India) ; the rules 
and ceremonies are not at all different. If a Chinese priest wishes to go to 
the West in order to hear (lectures) and read (the original), he had better 
stay here one or two years and practise the proper rules and then 
proceed to Central India." 

— from I-tsing's A Record of Buddhist Practices Sent Home from the 
Southern Sea.[108] 

Remnants of Buddhist shrines (stupas) near Palembang and in 
neighboring areas aid researchers in their understanding of the 
Buddhism within this society. Srivijaya and its kings were instrumental in 
the spread of Buddhism as they established it in places they conquered 
like Java, Malaya, and other lands. People making pilgrimages were 
encouraged to spend time with the monks in the capital city of 
Palembang on their journey to India. 

Other than Palembang, in Srivijayan realm of Sumatra, three 
archaeological sites are notable for their Buddhist temple density. They 
are Muaro Jambi by the bank of Batang Hari River in Jambi province; 
Muara Takus stupas in Kampar River valley of Riau province; and Biaro 
Bahal temple compound in Barumun and Pannai river valleys, North 
Sumatra province. It is highly possible that these Buddhist sites served 
as sangha community; the monastic Buddhist learning centers of the 
region, which attracts students and scholars from all over Asia. 


Candi Tinggi, one of the temples within Muaro Jambi temple compound 
250 years before I Ching, scholar and traveler, Fa Xian, did not notice the 
heavy hand of Buddhism within the Srivijayan region. Fa Xian, however, 
did witness the maritime competition over the region and observed the 
rise of Srivijaya as a Thalassocracy. I-Tsing stayed in Srivijaya for six 
months and studied Sanskrit. According to I-Tsing, within Palembang 
there were more than 1000 monks studying for themselves and training 
traveling scholars who were going from India to China and vice versa. 
These travelers were primarily situated in Palembang for long periods of 
time due to waiting for Monsoon winds to help further their journey. 


A stronghold of Vajrayana Buddhism, Srivijaya attracted pilgrims and 
scholars from other parts of Asia. These included the Chinese monk I 
Ching, who made several lengthy visits to Sumatra on his way to study at 
Nalanda University in India in 671 and 695, and the 11th century Bengali 
Buddhist scholar Atisha, who played a major role in the development of 
Vajrayana Buddhism in Tibet. I Ching, also known as Yijing, and other 
monks of his time practised a pure version of Buddhism although the 
religion allowed for culture changes to be made. He is also given credit 
for translating Buddhist text which has the most instructions on the 
discipline of the religion. I Ching reports that the kingdom was home to 
more than a thousand Buddhist scholars; it was in Srivijaya that he wrote 
his memoir of Buddhism during his own lifetime. Travellers to these 
islands mentioned that gold coins were in use in the coastal areas but not 
inland. 

A notable Srivijayan and revered Buddhist scholar is Dharmakirti who 
taught Buddhist philosophy in Srivijaya and Nalanda. The language 
diction of many inscriptions found near where Srivijaya once reigned 
incorporated Indian Tantric conceptions. This evidence makes it clear the 
relationship of the ruler and the concept of bodhisattva—one who was to 
become a Buddha. This is the first evidence seen in the archaeological 
record of a Southeast Asian ruler (or king) regarded as a religious 
leader/figure. 

One thing researchers have found Srivijaya to be lacking is an emphasis 
in art and architecture. While neighboring regions have evidence of 
intricate architecture, such as the Borobudur temple built in 750-850 AD 
under the Saliendra Dynasty, Palembang lacks Buddhist stupas or 
sculpture. Though this does not accurately reflect Buddhist influence. 
Although historical records and archaeological evidence are scarce, it 
appears that by the 7th century, Srivijaya had established suzerainty 
over large areas of Sumatra, western Java and much of the Malay 
Peninsula. The oldest accounts of the empire come from Arabic and 
Chinese traders who noted in their travel logs the importance of the 
empire in regional trade.[114] Its location was instrumental in 
developing itself as a major connecting port between China and the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia. Control of the Malacca and Sunda 
Straits meant it controlled both the spice route traffic and local trade, 
charging a toll on passing ships. Serving as an entrepôt for Chinese, 
Malay, and Indian markets, the port of Palembang, accessible from the 
coast by way of a river, accumulated great wealth. Instead of traveling 
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the entire distance from the Middle East to China, which would have 
taken about a year with the assistance of monsoon winds, it was easier to 
stop somewhere in the middle, Srivijaya. It took about half a year from 
either direction to reach Srivijaya which was a far more effective and 
efficient use of manpower and resources. A round trip from one end to 
Srivijaya and back would take the same amount of time to go the entire 
distance one way. This theory has been supported by evidence found in 
two local shipwrecks. One off the coast of Belitung, an island east of 
Sumatra, and another near Cirebon, a coastal city on the nearby island of 
Java. Both ships carried a variety of foreign cargo and, in the case of the 
Belitung wreck, had foreign origins 


The Melayu Kingdom was the first rival power centre absorbed into the 
empire, and thus began the domination of the region through trade and 
conquest in the 7th through the 9th centuries. The Melayu Kingdom's 
gold mines up in the Batang Hari River hinterland were a crucial 
economic resource and may be the origin of the word Suvarnadvipa, the 
Sanskrit name for Sumatra. Srivijaya helped spread the Malay culture 
throughout Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, and western Borneo. Its 
influence waned in the 11th century. It was then in frequent conflict with, 
and ultimately subjugated by, the Javanese kingdoms of Singhasari and, 
later, Majapahit.[115] This was not the first time the Srivijayans had a 
conflict with the Javanese. According to historian Paul Michel Munoz, the 
Javanese Sanjaya dynasty was a strong rival of Srivijaya in the 8th 
century when the Srivijayan capital was located in Java. The seat of the 
empire moved to Muaro Jambi in the last centuries of Srivijaya's 
existence. 


The Khmer Empire might also have been a tributary state in its early 
stages. The Khmer king, Jayavarman II, was mentioned to have spent 
years in the court of Sailendra in Java before returning to Cambodia to 
rule around 790. Influenced by the Javanese culture of the Sailendran- 
Srivijayan mandala (and likely eager to emulate the Javanese model in his 
court), he proclaimed Cambodian independence from Java and ruled as 
devaraja, establishing Khmer empire and starting the Angkor era. 


Some historians claim that Chaiya in Surat Thani Province in southern 
Thailand was, at least temporarily, the capital of Srivijaya, but this claim 
is widely disputed. However, Chaiya was probably a regional centre of 
the kingdom. The temple of Borom That in Chaiya contains a 
reconstructed pagoda in Srivijaya style. 
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Pagoda in Srivijaya style in Chaiya, Thailand 


Wat Phra Boromathat Chaiya is highlighted by the pagoda in Srivijaya 
style, elaborately restored, and dating back to the 7th century. The 
Buddha relics are enshrined in the chedi or stupa. In the surrounding 
chapels are several Buddha statues in Srivijaya style, as it was labelled 
by Damrong Rajanubhab in his Collected Inscriptions of Siam, which is 
now attributed to Wat Hua Wiang in Chaiya. Dated to the year 697 of the 
Mahasakkarat era -775, the inscriptions on a bai sema tells about the 
King of Srivijaya having erected three stupas at that site; which are 
possibly the ones at Wat Phra Borom That. However, it is also possible 
that the three stupas referred to are located at Wat Hua Wiang (Hua 
Wiang temple), Wat Lhong (Lhong temple) and Wat Kaew (Kaew temple) 
which are also found in Chaiya. After the fall of the Srivijaya, the area 
was divided into the cities (mueang) Chaiya, Thatong (now Kanchanadit) 
and Khirirat Nikhom. 

Srivijaya also maintained close relations with the Pala Empire in Bengal. 
The Nalanda inscription, dated 860, records that Maharaja Balaputra 
dedicated a monastery at the Nalanda university in the Pala territory. 
The relation between Srivijaya and the Chola dynasty of southern India 
was initially friendly during the reign of Raja Raja Chola I. In 1006, a 
Srivijayan Maharaja from the Sailendra dynasty, king 
Maravijayattungavarman, constructed the Chudamani Vihara in the port 
town of Nagapattinam. However, during the reign of Rajendra Chola I 
the relationship deteriorated as the Chola Dynasty started to attack 
Srivijayan cities. 


The reason for this sudden change in the relationship with the Chola 
kingdom is not really known. However, as some historians suggest, it 
would seem that the Khmer king, Suryavarman I of the Khmer Empire, 
had requested aid from Emperor Rajendra Chola I of the Chola dynasty 
against Tambralinga. After learning of Suryavarman's alliance with 
Rajendra Chola, the Tambralinga kingdom requested aid from the 
Srivijaya king, Sangrama Vijayatungavarman.[119][120] This eventually 
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led to the Chola Empire coming into conflict with the Srivijiya Empire. 
The conflict ended with a victory for the Chola and heavy losses for 
Srivijaya and the capture of Sangramavijayottungavarman in the Chola 
raid in 1025. During the reign of Kulothunga Chola I, Srivijaya had sent 
an embassy to the Chola Dynasty. 

Legacy 


4i y a T T 
The gilded costum 
splendour of the Srivijaya Empire. 


Although Srivijaya left few archaeological remains and was almost 
forgotten in the collective memory of the Malay people, the rediscovery 
of this ancient maritime empire by Coedés in the 1920s raised the notion 
that it was possible for a widespread political entity to have thrived in 
Southeast Asia in the past. Modern Indonesian historians have invoked 
Srivijaya not merely as a glorification of the past, but as a frame of 
reference and example of how ancient globalisation, foreign relations and 
maritime trade, has shaped Asian civilisation. 


Language: The most important legacy of Srivijayan empire was probably 
its language. Unlike some inscriptions of Srivijayan contemporaries — 
Tarumanagara and other Javanese polities that uses Sanskrit — 
Srivijayan inscriptions was written in Old Malay. This has promoted the 
status of local languages vis-a-vis to sanskrit; as the language of elite, 
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employed in royal and religious edicts. Sanskrit was only known by a 
limited circle; brahmin (priests) and kavi (poets), while Old Malay was a 
common language in Srivijayan realm. This linguistic policy was probably 
stemmed from the rather egalitarian nature of Mahayana Buddhist 
adhered in Srivijaya, in contrast to the elitist nature of Hinduism. Unlike 
Hinduism, Mahayana Buddhism did not emphasize the caste system that 
limiting the use and knowledge of liturgical language only to Brahmin 
caste. 

For centuries, Srivijaya, through its expansion, economic power and 
military prowess, was responsible for the widespread of Old Malay 
throughout the Malay-Indonesian archipelago. It was the working 
language of traders and it was used in various ports, and marketplaces in 
the region. The language of Srivijayan had probably paved the way for 
the prominence of the present-day Malay and Indonesian language, now 
the official language of Malaysia, Brunei and Singapore and the unifying 
language of modern Indonesia. According to the Malay Annals, the 
founder of Malacca Sultanate Parameswara claimed to be a member of 
the Palembang Srivijaya lineage. That shows that even in the 15th 
century, the prestige of Srivijaya still remained and was used as a source 
for political legitimacy in the region. 


Modern Indonesian nationalists have also invoked the name of Srivijaya, 
along with Majapahit, as a source of pride in Indonesia's past greatness. 
Srivijaya has become the focus of national pride and regional identity, 
especially for the people of Palembang, South Sumatra province, and the 


Malay people as a whole. For the people of Palembang, Srivijaya has also 
become a source of artistic inspiration for Gending Sriwijaya song and 
traditional dance. 

Mite — 


The Sriwijaya Museum in Srivijaya Archaeological Park 

The same situation also happened in southern Thailand, where Sevichai 
(Thai: Srivijaya) dance was recreated in accordance with the art and 
culture of ancient Srivijaya. Today, the Srivijayan legacy is also 
celebrated and identified with Malay minority of Southern Thailand. In 
Thailand, the Srivijayan art was associated with Javanese art and 
architecture, which probably demonstrate the Sailendra influences over 
Java, Sumatra and the Peninsula. The examples of Srivijayan style 
temples are Phra Borom Mahathat at Chaiya constructed in Javanese 
style made of brick and mortar (c. 9th - 10th century), Wat Kaew Pagoda 
at Chaiya, also of Javanese form and Wat Long Pagoda. The original Wat 
Mahathat at Nakhon Si Thammarat (a Srivijayan city) was subsequently 
encased by a larger Sri Lanka styled building. 


phh” eo. 


In Indonesia, Srivijaya is a name given to streets in many cities and has 
become synonymous with Palembang and South Sumatra. Srivijaya 
University, established in 1960 in Palembang, was named after Srivijaya. 
Kodam Sriwijaya (a military commando area unit), PT Pupuk Sriwijaya (a 
fertiliser company), Sriwijaya Post (a Palembang-based newspaper), 
Sriwijaya Air (an airline), Gelora Sriwijaya Stadium, and Sriwijaya F.C. 
(Palembang football club) were also all named to honour this ancient 
maritime empire. On 11 November 2011, during the opening ceremony of 
2011 Southeast Asian Games in Gelora Sriwijaya Stadium, Palembang, a 
colossal dance performance titled "Srivijaya the Golden Peninsula" was 
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performed featuring Palembang traditional dances and also an actual 
sized replica of an ancient ship to describe the glory of the maritime 
empire. In popular culture, Srivijaya has become the sources on 
inspiration for numbers of fictional feature films, novels and comic books. 
The 2013 film Gending Sriwijaya for example, took place three centuries 
after the fall of Srivijaya, telling the story about the court intrigue amidst 
the effort to revive the fallen empire. 


List of Srivijaya kings 


Name Cavital Stone inscription or embassies to 
P China and events 


Kedukan Bukit (682), Talang 
Tuwo (684), and Kota Kapur 
Srivijaya inscriptions 
Malayu conquest, Central Java 
conquest[3]:82-83 
Embassies 702, 716, 724 to 
ae China[3]:83-84 
a -li-fo- lEmbassies to Caliph Muawiyah I 
and Caliph Umar bin Abdul Aziz 


Rudra Vikrama Srivijaya Embassies 
ange : Shih-li-fo- 
Liu-t'eng-wei-kung oo China[3]:84 


Sie information for the ee ee 
Sie ee ee 

Nakhon Si Thammarat o an 
Java fa Vat Sema o an 


Ligor, started to build Borobudur 
Dharanindra in 770, 

conquered South Cambodia 

Ligor, Arabian text (790), 


Samaragrawira continued the construction o 
Borobudur 


Karangtengah inscription (824), 
Samaratungga 802 lost Cambodia, 825 
completion of Borobudur 
Sees Lost Central Java, moved to 
Balaputradewa Cae ele F Srivijaya 
Nalanda inscription (860) 
|. aes information for the a ee 
UE eee 960 


re A Chinese Embassies 
y San-fo-ts'1 |962[3]:131 

Haji ee Chinese Embassies 
ni ch'ih San-fo-ts'i |983[3]:132 


Sri Cudamani Sri ————CudamaniļSrivijaya Chinese Embassies 


Dapunta Hyang Sri 


Srivijaya 


Sri Indravarman 
Che-li-t'o-lo-pa-mo 


Dharmasetu or Vishnu Dharmasetu or Vishnu Vishnuffava | ava 


Name Papia Stone inscription or embassies to 
P China and events 


988,992,1003,1004[3]:132,141 

avanese King Dharmawangsa 
attack of Srivijaya, building o 
temple for Chinese Emperor, 
Tanjore Inscription or Leiden 
Inscription (1044), building o 
temple at Nagapattinam with 
revenue from Rajaraja Chola I 


Constructed the Chudamani 
Vihara in Nagapattinam, India in 
1006.[117] 

Chinese Embassies 
1008,1016[3]:141-142 


Warmadewa 
Se-li-chu-la-wu-ni-fu- |San-fo-ts'i 
ma-tian-hwa 


Chola invasion of Srivijaya, 
Srivijaya captured by Rajendra Chola 
San-fo-ts'i [Chola Inscription on the temple 

of Rajaraja, Tanjore 

Chinese Embassy 1028[3]:143 
Sri Deva Building of Tien Ching temple, 
Shih-li Tieh-hua D Kuang Cho (Kanton) for Chinese 


Sangrama 
ijayatunggavarman[3 
]:142 


Samara Srivijaya |Madigiriya inscription, Bolanda 
ijayatunggavarman |San-fots'i |inscription 


Kulothunga Chola I Palemban 


Ti-hua-kado Chinese Embassy 1077[3]:148 


Pa-lin-fong 


Srimat Trailokyaraja 
Maulibhusana 
Warmadewa 


No information for the period 
1183-1275 


ambi, 
Dharmasr |Padang Roco inscription 1286, 
aya Pamalayu expedition 1275-1293 
Kingdom 
INDONESIA- TIMELINE 


Buddha (Grahi 
inscription), Chaiya 1183[3]:179 


Srimat 
Tribhuwanaraja Mauli 
Warmadewa 


Stone inscription or embassies to 


Capital China and events 


Prehistory 

Early kingdoms 

Srivijaya (third to fourteenth centuries) 
Sailendra (eighth & ninth centuries) 
Kingdom of Mataram (752-1045) 

Kediri (1045-1221) 

Singhasari (1222-1292) 

Majapahit (1293-1500) 
The rise of Muslim states 

The spread of Islam (1200-1600) 
Malacca Sultanate (1400-1511) 
Sultanate of Demak (1475-1518) 

Aceh Sultanate (1496 - 1903) 

Mataram Sultanate (1500s to 1700s) 
Colonial Indonesia 

The Portuguese in Indonesia (1512-1850) 
Dutch East India Company (1602-1799) 
Dutch East Indies (1800-1942) 
The emergence of Indonesia 
National Revival (1899-1942) 

Japanese Occupation (1942-45) 
Declaration of Independence (1945) 
National Revolution (1945-1950) 
Independent Indonesia 

Liberal Democracy (1950-1957) 

Guided Democracy (1957-1965) 
Transition to the New Order (1965-1966) 
The New Order (1966-1998) 
Reformation Era (1998-present) 


Neither beginning nor end: Records of its beginning are scarce, and 
estimations of its origins range from the third to fifth centuries, but the 
earliest solid proof of its existence dates from the seventh century; a 
Chinese monk, I-Tsing, wrote that he visited Srivijaya in 671 for six 
months and studied at a Buddhist temple there; and the Kedukan Bukit 
Inscription containing its name is dated 683. The kingdom ceased to exist 
between 1200 and 1300 due to various factors, including the expansion 
of Majapahit in Java. In Sanskrit, srimeans "shining" or "radiant" 
and vijaya means "victory" or "excellence." 

After it fell it was largely forgotten, and was largely unknown to modern 
scholars until 1918 when French historian George Coedés of the Ecole 
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francaise d'Extréme-Orient postulated the existence of a Srivijayan 
empire based in Palembang. Around 1992 and 1993, Pierre-Yves 
Manguin proved that the centre of Srivijaya was along the Musi River 
between Bukit Seguntang and Sabokingking (situated in what is now the 
province of South Sumatra, Indonesia)."! 


There is no continuous knowledge of Srivijaya in Indonesian 
histories; its forgotten past has been recreated by foreign scholars. No 
modern Indonesians, not even those of the Palembang area around which 
the kingdom was based, had heard of Srivijaya until the 1920s, when 
French scholar and epigraphist George Coedés published his discoveries 
and interpretations in Dutch and Indonesian-language newspapers. 
Coming back to him, Coedès noted that the Chinese references to 
"Sanfogi," previously read as "Sribhoja," and the inscriptions in Old 
Malay refer to the same empire. 


In 1918, George Coedés linked a large maritime state identified in 
seventh-century Chinese sources as Shilifoshih, and described in later 
Indian and Arabic texts, to a group of stone inscriptions written in Old 
Malay which told about the foundation of a polity named Srivijaya, for 
which Shilifoshih was a regular Chinese transcription. These inscriptions 
were all dated between 683 and 686, and had been found around the city 
of Palembang, on Sumatra. A few Hindu and Buddhist statues had been 
found in the region, but there was little archaeological evidence to 
document the existence of a large state with a wealthy and prestigious 
ruler and a center of Buddhist scholarship. Such evidence was found at 
other sites on the isthmus of the Malay Peninsula, and suggested that 
they may have been the capital of Srivijaya. Finally, in the 1980s, enough 
archaeological evidence was found in Southern Sumatra and around 
Palembang to support Coedés' theory that a large trading settlement, 
with manufacturing, religious, commercial and political centers, had 
existed there for several centuries prior to the fourteenth century. Most 
of the information about Srivijaya has been deduced from 
these archaeological finds, plus stone inscriptions found in 
Sumatra, Java, and Malaysia, and the historical records and diaries of 
Arab and Chinese traders and Buddhist travelers. While some of these 
names are strongly reminiscent of the name of Java, there is a distinct 
possibility that they may have referred to Sumatra instead. 


Borobudur stupas overlooking a shadowy mountain of Java. For 
centuries, it has been deserted. 


Little physical evidence of Srivijaya remains. According to the Kedukan 
Bukit Inscription, the empire of Srivijaya was founded by Dapunta Hyang 
Cri Yacanaca (Dapunta Hyang Sri Jayanasa). He led twenty thousand 
troops (mainly land troopers and a few hundred ships) from Minanga 
Tamwan (speculated to be Minangkabau) to Palembang, Jambi, and 
Bengkulu. 

The empire was a coastal trading centre and was a thalassocracy (sea- 
based empire). It did not extend its influence far beyond the coastal areas 
of the islands of Southeast Asia, with the exception of contributing to the 
population of Madagascar 3,300 miles to the west. Around the year 500, 
Srivijayan roots began to develop around present-day Palembang, 
Sumatra, in modern Indonesia. The empire was organized in three main 
zones—the estuarine capital region centred on Palembang, the Musi 
River basin which served as hinterland, and rival estuarine areas capable 
of forming rival power centers. The areas upstream of the Musi river 
were rich in various commodities valuable to Chinese traders.'?! The 
capital was administered directly by the ruler while the hinterland 
remained under its own local datus or chiefs, who were organized into a 
network of allegiance to the Srivijaya maharaja or king. Force was the 
dominant element in the empire's relations with rival river systems such 
as the Batang Hari, which centered in Jambi. The ruling lineage 
intermarried with the Sailendras of Central Java. 

Under the leadership of Jayanasa, the kingdom of Malayu became the 
first kingdom to be integrated into the Srivijayan Empire. This possibly 
occurred in the 680s. Malayu, also known as Jambi, was rich in gold and 
was held in high esteem. Srivijaya recognized that the submission of 
Malayu to them would increase their own prestige. 


Chinese records dated in the late seventh century mention two Sumatran 
kingdoms as well as three other kingdoms on Java as being part of 
Srivijaya. By the end of the eighth century, many Javanese kingdoms, 
such as Tarumanagara and Holing, were within the Srivijayan sphere of 
influence. It has also been recorded that a Buddhist family related to 
Srivijaya, probably the Sailendras dominated central Java at that time. 
According to the Kota Kapur Inscription, the empire conquered Southern 
Sumatra as far as Lampung. The empire thus grew to control the trade 
on the Strait of Malacca, the South China Sea and Karimata Strait. 
During the same century, Langkasuka on the Malay Peninsula became 
part of Srivijaya."°! Soon after this, Pan Pan and Trambralinga, which 
were located north of Langkasuka, came under Srivijayan influence. 
These kingdoms on the peninsula were major trading nations that 
transported goods across the peninsula's isthmus. 


With the expansion to Java as well as the Malay Peninsula, Srivijaya 
controlled two major trade choke points in Southeast Asia. Some 
Srivijayan temple ruins are observable in Thailand, Cambodia and on the 
Malay Peninsula. 


At some point in the seventh century, Cham ports in eastern Indochina 
started to attract traders, diverting the flow of trade from Srivijaya. In an 
effort to redirect the flow of trade back to Srivijaya, the Srivijayan king or 
maharaja, Dharmasetu, launched various raids against the coastal cities 
of Indochina. The city of Indrapura by the Mekong River was temporarily 


controlled from Palembang in the early eighth century."*! The Srivijayans 
continued to dominate areas around present-day Cambodia until the 
Khmer King Jayavarman II, the founder of the Khmer Empire dynasty, 
severed the Srivijayan link later in the same century. 


After Dharmasetu, Samaratungga, the last ruler of the Sailendra dynasty, 
married Dharmasetu’s daughter, Dewi Tara, the princess of Srivijaya, 
and became the next Maharaja of Srivijaya. He reigned as ruler from 792 
to 835. Unlike the expansionist Dharmasetu, Samaratuga did not indulge 
in military expansion, but preferred to strengthen the Srivijayan hold of 
Java. He personally oversaw the construction of Borobudur; the temple 
was completed in 825, during his reign. 


By the twelfth century, the Srivijyan kingdom included parts of 
Sumatra, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, Western Java, Sulawesi, 
the Moluccas, Borneo and the Philippines, most notably the Sulu 
Archipelago and the Visayas islands (the latter island group, as well as its 
population, is named after the empire).Srivijaya remained a formidable 
sea power until the thirteenth century. 


Vijrayana Buddhism: A stronghold of Vajrayana Buddhism, Srivijaya 
attracted pilgrims and scholars from other parts of Asia. These included 
the Chinese monk Yijing, who made several lengthy visits to Sumatra on 
his way to study at Nalanda University in India in 671 and 695, and the 
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eleventh century Bengali Buddhist scholar Atisha, who played a major 
role in the development of Vajrayana Buddhism in Tibet. In the year 687, 
Yi Jing stopped in the kingdom of Srivijayaon his way back 
to Tang (China), and stayed there for two years to translate original 
Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures to Chinese. In the year 689 he returned to 
Guangzhou to obtain ink and papers and returned again to Srivijaya the 
same year. Yijing reports that the kingdom was home to more than a 
thousand Buddhist scholars; it was in Srivijaya that he wrote his memoir 
of Buddhism during his own lifetime. Travelers to these islands 
mentioned that gold coinage was in use on the coasts, but not inland. 


Diplomacy: Between 1079 and 1088, Chinese records show that Srivijaya 
sent ambassadors from Jambi and Palembang. In 1079 in particular, an 
ambassador from Jambi and Palembang each visited China. Jambi sent 
two more ambassadors to China in 1082 and 1088. This suggests that the 
center of Srivijaya frequently shifted between the two major cities during 
that period.” The Chola expedition as well as changing trade routes 
weakened Palembang, allowing Jambi to take the leadership of Srivijaya 
from the eleventh century on. The sixth and seventh centuries saw the 
reunification of China under the Sui (590 - 618) and T’ang dynasties, and 
the demise of long-distance trade with Persia, created new opportunity 
for Southeast Asian traders." Although historical records and 
archaeological evidence are scarce, it appears that by the seventh 
century, Srivijaya had established suzerainty over large areas of 
Sumatra, western Java and much of the Malay Peninsula. Dominating the 
Malacca and Sunda straits, Srivijaya controlled both the spice route 
traffic and local trade, charging a toll on passing ships. Serving as an 
entrepot for Chinese, Malay, and Indian markets, the port of Palembang, 
accessible from the coast by way of a river, accumulated great wealth. 
Envoys traveled to and from China frequently. 

The domination of the region through trade and conquest in the seventh 
and ninth centuries began with the absorption of the first rival power 
center, the Jambi kingdom. Jambi's gold mines were a crucial economic 
resource and may be the origin of the word Suvarnadvipa (island of gold), 
the Sanskrit name for Sumatra. Srivijaya helped spread the Malay 
culture throughout Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, and western Borneo. 
Srivijaya's influence waned in the eleventh century, as it came into 
frequent conflict with, and was ultimately subjugated 
by, Javanese kingdoms, first Singhasari and then Majapahit. The seat of 
the empire moved to Jambi in the last centuries of Srivijaya's existence. 
Some historians claim that Chaiya in the Surat Thani province in 
Southern Thailand was at least temporarily the capital of Srivijaya, but 
this claim is widely disputed. However, Chaiya was probably a regional 
center of the kingdom. The temple of Borom Thatin Chaiya contains a 
reconstructed pagoda in Srivijaya style. The Khmer Empire may also 
have been a tributary in its early stages. 

Srivijaya also maintained close relations with the Pala Empire in Bengal, 
and an 860 inscription records that the maharaja of Srivijaya dedicated 
a monastery at the Nalanda university in Pala territory. Relations with 
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the Chola dynasty of southern India were initially friendly but 
deteriorated into actual warfare in the eleventh century. 

The downfall Fall of Srivijaya 

By the early eleventh century, Srivijaya had been weakened by decades 
of warfare with Java and a devastating defeat in 1025 at the hands of the 
Chola, a Tamil (south Indian) maritime power. Chola launched an attack 
on Srivijaya, systematically plundering the Srivijayan ports along the 
Straits of Malacca, and even captured the Srivijayan king in Palembang. 
The reasons for this change in relations between Srivijaya and the Cholas 
are unknown, although it is theorised that plunder made up an essential 
part of the Chola political economy. While it seemed that the Cholas only 
intended to plunder Srivijaya, they left a lasting presence on Kataha, the 
remains of which are still visible at the Bujang Valley archaeological 
museum. [Source: noelbynature, southeastasianarchaeology.com, June 
11, 2007 

The successful sack and plunder of Srivijaya had left it in a severely 
weakened state that marked the beginning of the end of Srivijaya. Having 
lost its wealth and prestige from the Chola attack, the port cities of the 
region started to initiate direct trade with China, shrugging off the 
exclusive influence Srivijaya once held over them. Towards the end of 
Srivijaya’s influence, the power centre of Srivijaya began to oscillate 
between Palembang and neighbouring Jambi, further fragmenting the 
once-great empire. Other factors included Javanese invasion westwards 
toward Sumatra in 1275, invading the Malayu kingdoms. Later towards 
the end of the 13th century, the Thai polities from the north came down 
the peninsula and conquered the last of the Srivijayan vassals. 

Despite its influence and reach,Srivijaya flew very quickly into obscurity, 
and it was not until the last 90 years that the kingdom’s history was 
rediscovered, mainly through epigraphical sources. Palembang, 
determined as the centre of power for Srivijaya poses a special problem 
for archaeologists, for if the modern settlement followed the ancient 
settlement pattern, ancient Palembang would have been built over 
shallow water and any archaeological remains would be buried deep in 
the mud. As the 19th-century naturalist Alfred Wallace described it, 
Palembang is a populous city several miles long but only one house wide! 
By way of a quick epilogue, the story of Srivijaya ends where the story of 
the Malacca Sultanate begins. The Sejarah Melayu, or Malay Annals, 
begins with a story about Raja Chulan —perhaps an allusion to the king 
(Raja) of the Cholas, whose sack of Srivijaya led to its ultimate downfall. 
The annals go on to relate the appearance of three princes at Bukit 
Seguntang in Palembang, one of whom eventually founds a city of 
Singapura in Temasek before establishing Malacca further north. 

As Srivijaya’s hegemony ebbed, a tide of Javanese paramountcy rose on 
the strength of a series of eastern Java kingdoms beginning with that of 
Airlangga (r. 1010-42), with its Aratonat Kahuripan, not far from 
present-day Surabaya, Jawa Timur Province. A number of smaller realms 
followed, the best-known of which are Kediri (mid-eleventh to early 
thirteenth centuries) and Singhasari (thirteenth century), with their 
centers on the upper reaches of the Brantas River, on the west and east 
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of the slopes of Mount Kawi (Gunung Kawi), respectively. In this region, 
continued population growth, political and military rivalries, and 
economic expansion produced important changes in Javanese society. 
Taken together, these changes laid the groundwork for what has often 
been identified as Java’s—and Indonesia’s— “golden age” in the 
fourteenth century. In Kediri, for example, there developed a 
multilayered bureaucracy and a professional army. The ruler extended 
control over transportation and irrigation and cultivated the arts in order 
to enhance his own reputation and that of the court as a brilliant and 
unifying cultural hub. The Old Javanese literary tradition of 
the kakawin (long narrative poem) rapidly developed, moving away from 
the Sanskrit models of the previous era and producing many key works in 
the classical canon. Kediri’s military and economic influence spread to 
parts of Kalimantan and Sulawesi. 


The decline of Srivijaya Kingdom was caused by the Chola 
dynasty. The Chola dynasty was a Tamil Maritime power and 
was a major competitor of the trade in the region. Captivated 
and jealous of the success of Srivijaya, Chola dynasty decided 
to attack Srivijaya’s ports. Additionally, they engaged with 
acts of robbery and stole goods that are to and from Srivijaya 
(Coedés,1968). Not only did they plundered the kingdom, they 
also kidnapped the King of Kadaram which was an important 
partner of Srivijaya’s trades (Kulke, Kesavapany & Sakhuja, 
2009). Due to the Chola attack, the kingdom became weaker 
and even the port cities of Srivijaya shrugged off the 
exclusive influence of Srivijaya and started to initiate direct 
trade with China. The kingdom also became more fragmented 
as there was a power struggle between the city of Palembang 
and neighboring city Jambi. Furthermore, Srivijaya was 
already in a weakened state from decades of war with the 
Javanese. Further attacks from Java and the Majapahit empire 
ensured the once great empire’s downfall. 


In 1025, Rajendra Chola, the Chola king from Coromandel in South India, 
conquered Kedah from Srivijaya and occupied it for some time. The 
Cholas continued a series of raids and conquests throughout what is now 
Indonesia and Malaysia for the next 20 years. Although the Chola 
invasion was ultimately unsuccessful, it gravely weakened the Srivijayan 
hegemony and enabled the formation of regional kingdoms based, like 
Kediri, on intensive agriculture rather than coastal and long-distance 
trade. 
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Indonesian archipelago 


Trade 

The Srivijaya Empire controlled two major passageways between India 
and China: the Sunda Straits from the city of Palembang and the Strait of 
Malacca—see the Sunda Strait, in the south, and the Strait of Malacca, to 
the north, on the map above. This control strengthened trade routes to 
China, India, and even Arabia. Some of the goods the people in the 
empire traded included ivory, tin, nutmeg, sandalwood, and strong- 
smelling camphor and aloes that were used for medicinal purposes. The 
empire had access to the trade network of spices from India and goods 
like silk and porcelain from China. 


Even though we don’t have much political evidence about the scope of 
the Srivijaya Empire, records of trade between the Srivijayans and the 
Chinese make it clear that Srivijaya was a key economic actor. Chinese 
records show evidence of Srivijayan trade expeditions to the Song 
dynasty as well as China’s acceptance of the Srivijaya Empire as a 
vassal. Vassal states are subordinate to another nation. As a vassal to 
China, Srivijaya acted as a mediator between China and other smaller 
states on the Malay Archipelago. China considered it a great honor to 
bestow vassal status on another empire, so we know that the economic 
relationship between the two regions was strong. 


Buddhism in the Srivijaya Empire and beyond 
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Palembang, a major city of the Srivijaya Empire, became a well-known 
stop for Chinese Buddhist pilgrims on their way to India, the birthplace 
of Buddhism. More than one thousand Buddhist monks lived in the city, 
and Buddhist travelers were welcomed there to study Buddhist texts. 


A particularly popular form of Buddhism in the Srivijaya Empire 
was Vajrayana Buddhism, a mystical form of the religion that involved 
the cultivation of magical or supernatural powers through yantras, or 
special symbols. The Srivijaya Empire became a center for this form of 
Buddhism. One reason the version of Vajrayana Buddhism that developed 
in the Srivijaya Empire was so successful was that Srivijayan leaders 
combined Buddhist thought with indigenous beliefs about magic— 
another example of cultural syncretism. Vajrayana Buddhism originated 
in India but became popular in the Srivijaya empire during the same time 
period, indicating that trade connections between the two regions in the 
seventh century may have influenced each other’s religions. 


The influence of Buddhism also affected political structures in the 
Srivijaya Empire. Srivijayan rulers incorporated Buddhist philosophy into 
their public image. For example, an inscription detailing a speech from a 
park dedication in 684 CE depicts a Srivijayan king, Sri Jayanasa, as 
a bodhisattva, or someone who has already achieved buddhahood. By 
praying aloud during his speech that the park would provide a benefit to 
all living things, Sri Jayanasa showed that he was attempting to position 
himself as a religious authority as well as a political one. This dedication 


is the first time on record that a Srivijayan ruler also claimed the role of a 
religious figure. The fact that the king felt associating himself with 
Buddhism would help his image indicated the importance of Buddhism in 
the Srivijaya Empire during the seventh century. 


Srivijayan bronze torso statue oof Boddhisattva Padmapani 
(Avalokiteshvara), eighth century CE (Chaiya, Surat Thani, Southern 


Thailand). The statue demonstrates the Central Java art influence. In 
1905 Prince Damrong Rajanubhab removed the statue from Wat Wiang, 
Chaiya, Surat Thani to Bangkok National Museum, Thailand 

Malay language 

Old Malay was the language of business and trade in the Srivijaya 
Empire. To successfully navigate the ports and marketplaces throughout 
the Malay Archipelago, a person had to be able to speak Old Malay. 
Establishing a standard means of communication made business 
transactions more efficient. 

Old Malay is an Indonesian language from the Austronesian family. 
Written inscriptions show that Old Malay contains loanwords from 
Sanskrit, an Indo-Aryan language used throughout South Asia. Persian 
and Arabic influences found in Old Malay suggest that the language 
adapted due to the influence of people the Srivijayans traded with. 
Decline of Srivijaya and new cultural interactions 

Srijivayan power began to decrease after the Chola, a southern Indian 
dynasty, attacked the Srivijaya Empire in 1025 CE, gaining dominance in 
the waters around Southeast Asia. Already weakened, Srivijaya lost most 
of its remaining power in 1288 when the Singosari Empire from East Java 
incorporated them into their empire. 

Despite the Srivijaya Empire’s decline, the trade routes Srivijayans 
helped establish continued to be widely used. For example, from 1405 to 
1433, a Chinese Muslim diplomat under the Ming Dynasty named Zheng 
He undertook several voyages to the Malay Archipelago and on to East 
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Africa and Arabia. Zheng He’s ability to travel these distances indicates 
that the Srivijaya trade routes through the Malay Archipelago remained 
crucial to travel and exchange after the Srivijayan Empire ceased to 
exist. 
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I) Chola Influence 


Map of trade routes and extent of Chola influence. Chola influence 


extends to northwest India and the Srivijaya Empire. 

Map of trade routes and extent of Chola influence. Image 
credit: Wikimedia 

[Notes and attributions] 

Among the great maritime trading empires of history, the Kingdom of 
Srivijaya, based on the Indonesian island of Sumatra, ranks among the 
wealthiest and most splendid. Early records from the area are scarce; 
archaeological evidence suggests that the kingdom may have begun to 
coalesce as early as 200 CE, and likely was an organized political entity 
by the year 500. Its capital was near what is now Palembang, Indonesia. 
The Srivijaya Empire in Indonesia, c. 7th Century to 13th Century CE 

We know for certain that for at least four hundred years, between the 
seventh and eleventh centuries CE, the Kingdom of Srivijaya prospered 
from the rich Indian Ocean trade. Srivijaya controlled the key Melaka 
Straits, between the Malay Peninsula and the islands of Indonesia, 
through which passed all sorts of luxury items such as spices, 
tortoiseshell, silk, jewels, camphor, and tropical woods. The kings of 
Srivijaya used their wealth, gained from transit taxes on these goods, to 
extend their domain as far north as what is now Thailand and Cambodia 
on the Southeast Asian mainland, and as far east as Borneo. 

The first historical source that mentions Srivijaya is the memoir of a 
Chinese Buddhist monk, I-Tsing, who visited the kingdom for six months 
in 671 CE. He describes a rich and well-organized society, which 
presumably had been in existence for some time. A number of 
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inscriptions in Old Malay from the Palembang area, which is dated from 
as early as 682, also mention the Srivijayan Kingdom. The earliest of 
these inscriptions, the Kedukan Bukit Inscription, tells the story of 
Dapunta Hyang Sri Jayanasa, who founded Srivijaya with the help of 
20,000 troops. King Jayanasa went on to conquer other local kingdoms 
such as Malayu, which fell in 684, incorporating them into his growing 
Srivijayan Empire. 

The Height of the Empire 

With its base on Sumatra firmly established, in the eighth century, 
Srivijaya expanded into Java and the Malay Peninsula, giving it control 
over the Melaka Straights and the ability to charge tolls on the Indian 
Ocean maritime Silk Routes. As a choke-point between the wealthy 
empires of China and India, Srivijaya was able to accumulate 
considerable riches and further land. By the 12th century, its reach 
extended as far east as the Philippines. 

The wealth of Srivijaya supported an extensive community of Buddhist 
monks, who had contacts with their co-religionists in Sri Lanka and the 
Indian mainland. The Srivijayan capital became an important center of 
Buddhist learning and thought. This influence extended to smaller 
kingdoms within Srivijaya’s orbit, as well, such as the Saliendra kings of 
Central Java, who ordered the construction of Borobudur, one the largest 
and most magnificent examples of Buddhist monumental building in the 
world. 

Decline and Fall of Srivijaya 

Srivijaya presented a tempting target for foreign powers and for pirates. 
In 1025, Rajendra Chola of the Chola Empire based in southern India 
attacked some of the Srivijayan Kingdom’s key ports in the first of a 
series of raids that would last at least 20 years. Srivijaya managed to 
fend off the Chola invasion after two decades, but it was weakened by the 
effort. As late as 1225, Chinese author Chou Ju-kua described Srivijaya as 
the richest and strongest state in western Indonesia, with 15 colonies or 
tributary states under its control. 

By 1288, however, Srivijaya was conquered by the Singhasari Kingdom. 
At this tumultuous time, in 1291-92, the famous Italian traveler Marco 
Polo stopped in Srivijaya on his way back from Yuan China. Despite 
several attempts by fugitive princes to revive Srivijaya over the next 
century, however, the kingdom was completely erased from the map by 
the year 1400. One decisive factor in the fall of Srivijaya was the 
conversion of the majority of Sumatran and Javanese to Islam, introduced 
by the very Indian Ocean traders who had long provided Srivijaya’s 
wealth. 
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Srivijaya: Great Mandala that 
Vanished 


Glossary 

Buddhism 

Dharmic religion centered on the belief of karma and release from the 
cycle of reincarnation. Based on the teachings of Siddhartha Gautama. 
Cham 

Austronesian ethnic group native to Southeast Asia that once controlled 
the Hindu Champa civilization in the region of modern Vietnam. Today, 
the Cham people are a minority in Vietnam and largely practice Islam. 
Champa 

An Indianized Hindu kingdom in ancient Vietnam known for constructing 
Thap Cham, their iconic Cham Towers dedicated to Shiva and other Hindu 
deities. 

Chenla Kingdom 

Early period (6th-9th Centuries CE) of independent Khmer states before 
being united into the Khmer Empire by Jayavarman Il. 

Dvaravati 

Mon-Burmese ethnic group based in modern Nakhon Pathom, Thailand. 
Responsible for the introduction of Buddhism (Theravada sect) to 
Thailand. 

Hinduism 

Dharmic religion centered on the belief of karma and release from the 
cycle of reincarnation. It stems from Vedic teachings and one of the oldest 
extant religions in the world. 

Khmer Empire 

Hindu-Buddhist kingdom which ruled much of Southeast Asia from their 
capital at Angkor. 

Strait of Malacca 

Narrow waterway between Sumatra and the Malaysian Peninsula that has 
been one of the busiest shipping lanes in the world throughout history. 
Srivijaya Empire 

Empire based in Sumatra which controlled or influenced Buch of the Malay 
archipelago circa 600-1200 CE. 

thalassocracy 

A maritime society that uses its navy to project power. 

Vajrayana Buddhism 

Sect of Buddhism that embraces tantric practices and mysticism. 


Cultural Profile: Srivijaya, Maritime Empire 
of Ancient 

B rief history of the Srivijaya Empire, a maritime power based in Sumatra 
that controlled ancient Indonesia and the China-India trade routes. 
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The Straits of Malacca are often cities as the busiest commercial shipping 
route on Earth. Fly into any major airport along the Straits of Malacca 
today — be it Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, or Penang — and you will see the 
narrow strip of water (2.8 km at its narrowest) filled with dozens to 
hundreds of cargo ships. 

This trend has remained unchanged for over 2000 years, when these 
waterways were also used in transit between the cultural goliaths of China 
and India, and were ruled over by the Srivijaya Empire. 


Who Are the Srivijaya? 

The Srivijaya empire was a thalassocracy (a seaborne empire) and a 
commercial sea-power that thrived between the 8th and 13th centuries. A 
large portion of this empire is what is now known as Indonesia. It was 
formed on the island of Sumatra, which had a strong influence on 
Southeast Asia. 

Srivijaya, also known as Sri Vijaya or Sriwijaya, was a Buddhist 
empire in Indonesia. It was a seaborne empire and played an 
important role in the expansion of Buddhism between the 8th and 
12th centuries. It was a powerful state at one point in time due to 
its excellent maritime resources and trade. 

This article focuses on the complete history of the culture and civilization 
of the Srivijaya empire. To know more about its historical background, 
religious practices, and rapid cultural and economic growth, keep reading! 
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Origins of the Srivijaya 

For well over 2000 years, the sea lanes between India and China have 
been maintained as a vital commercial shipping route. Just as massive 
amounts of freighters pass trough the straits surrouning Malaysian 
peninsula today, ancient traders would likewise make similar voyages 
based on he predictable seasonal weather patterns. 

Along the trade routes, small pockets of of locals began to adopt 
Indianized cultures, societal structures, and belief systems. Along the 
Mainland Pacific coast, these included the Funan, Champa, and 
Tambralinga, while on the Indian Ocean coast, kingdoms flourished along 
the Straits of Malacca, including at Lembah Bujang in Northern Malaysia, 
and the Melayu Kingdom of Sumatra, which would later evolve into 
Srivijaya. 

It is believed that the empire began around the year 500 in Sumatra. 
According to the Kedukan Bukit inscription, the empire of Srivijaya was 
founded by Dapunta Hyang Sri Jayanasa. Under his leadership, a classical 
Malay Buddhist kingdom known as the Melayu kingdom became the first 
to be integrated with Srivijaya. 

The empire was the first major Indonesian kingdom and also its first 
commercial sea power. It controlled the Strait of Malacca, and thereby the 
India-China trade route, gaining power over much of the trade at sea. 
Though there are not many historical records to support this theory, 
historians believe that by the 7th century, the kingdom of Srivijaya had 
established suzerainty over many areas belonging to Sumatra, Western 


Java, and the Malay peninsula. 


Srivijaya Name Origins 

“Srivijaya” is derived from the Sanskrit word, which translates to 
“fortunate,” “prosperous,” “glorious,” and other synonymous words of 
triumph and happiness. 

Historians believe that the empire may have been named after a king who 
shared the same name, H. Kern, an epigraphist and linguist, believed that 
the term “Vijaya” might have referred to a king’s name, with “Sri” being a 
title of respect. 

The other variations in the spelling, such as Sri Vijaya and Sriwijaya, are 
based on the Sundanese and Javanese pronunciations. 


Culture and Beliefs of the Srivijaya 

The Srivijaya empire is known for its Buddhist religious beliefs and 
practices. Let’s look at their complex cultural beliefs and how this formed 
their way of life and living. 


Religious Beliefs 

The kingdom was one of the most prominent religious centers in the 
region. The kings of Srivijaya played a major part in the expansion and 
establishment of Buddhism in many places that they conquered or 
interacted with, such as Java and the Malayasian Peninsula. 
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Pilgrims of any religion were encouraged to spend time interacting with 
the monks in the capital city of Palembang, before heading for India. 

The Srivijayan realm had numerous Buddhist temples. It is believed that 
these sites served as monastic Buddhist learning centers, which students 
and scholars from all over Asia visited. Historians are convinced that 
Palembang alone housed over 1000 monks who had dedicated their lives 
to teaching and training traveling scholars in Buddhism. 

One of the most popular forms of Buddhism in the empire was Vajrayana 
Buddhism. This was a mystical form of the religion and involved 
supernatural powers through yantras. This form of Buddhism originated in 
India but was possibly passed on to the empire because of strong trade 
connections between the two regions. 

The influence and the importance of Buddhism were so dominant at the 
time that an inscription gives an account of how a particular king did his 
best to claim a role as a religious figure because he believed associating 
himself with Buddhism would elevate his image and popularity with the 
public. 


Srivijaya Architecture 

Unlike many of the other Indianized kingdoms in Southeast Asia, Srivijaya 
was not a culture of monumental builders. There are some examples of 
refined brick Buddhist architecture, such as the temple complex at the 
Muaro Jambi. However, most public and residential buildings, and 
settlements in general, were not heavily fortified cities, but rather wooden 
homes built either or with easy access to water. 


Modern Palembang in Southern Sumatra was home to the ancient capital 
of Srivijaya. Surrounding the city are hundreds of artificial canals and 
islands which have yodeled many Srivijaya artifacts. Poopulating these 
canals today are wooden home that are built on stilts or floating on the 
water, mirroring in many ways the way their Srivijaya ancestors once 
lived. 


Srivijaya Artwork 

Commercial trade flourished in the empire, and with that came the 
proliferation of art. Most of the art was influenced by Buddhism in an 
attempt to spread the religion through the trade of art. Furthermore, the 
art of Srivijaya was greatly influenced by the Indian art of the Gupta and 
Pala empires. 

There were also numerous Buddhist sculptures that were discovered by 
archaeologists in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. Additionally, Chinese 
artworks were very popular in the kingdom, leading to an escalation in 
various art styles in pottery, fabrics, and silks. 


History of the Srivijaya Empire 

Although the empire was a symbol of greatness and prosperity for many 
centuries, it remained almost entirely forgotten after its disappearance in 
the 1200s. 

Although Srivijaya left few archaeological remains, the discovery of this 
ancient and powerful empire by the historian George Coedés in the 1920s 
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brought Indonesia’s former glory to light. It was also a frame of reference 
for how ancient globalization, maritime trade, and foreign relations had 
formed the Indonesian civilization. 

In the 20th century, it was referred to by Indonesian nationalist 
intellectuals to prove the Indonesian identity within the state before the 
establishment of the Dutch colonial state. 


Trade and Economic Power 

Sumatra was known as the ‘Land of Gold’ due to its richness in natural 
resources. It was a source of cloves, camphor, tortoiseshell, pepper, 
aloeswood, and sandalwood, all of which contributed to the empire’s 
growing business of trade. 

Srivijaya was the first Indonesian commercial sea power. It drew most of 
its riches and power from its considerable naval fleet and the maritime 
trade that fleet enabled. By the second half of the 7th century, Srivijaya 
had become an important and wealthy Asian power. 

Srivijaya also controlled the Sunda and Malacca straits and remained an 
indisputable sea power until the 13th century. 


Conquests and Expansion of Srivijaya 

Historians believe that the empire conquered most of southern Sumatra 
and the neighboring islands as well. According to the inscriptions, the 
empire also launched a war against Java in the late 7th century. By the 
end of the 8th century, many western Javanese kingdoms were under the 
rule of the empire. 

In the same century, Srivijaya managed to conquer Langkasuka on the 
Malay Peninsula. Within no time, Pan Pan and Tambralinga also came 
under Srivijayan influence. All these kingdoms on the peninsula 
transported goods across the peninsula’s isthmus. 


The Srivijayans’ Exploration 

Between the 9th and 12th centuries, explorers from the Srivijayan empire 
have gone in search of new lands for trade and commercial development. 
Navigators, sailors, and traders engaged in trade with Borneo, Philippines 
archipelago, Eastern Indonesia, coastal Indochina, and Madagascar. 

The migration to Madagascar is believed to have taken place around 830 
CE. It is also speculated that the settlers from Srivijaya may have 
colonized Madagascar. 

The Srivijayan explorers reached Manila by the 10th century. A 10th- 
century Arab account called Ajayeb al-Hind records an invasion in Africa. 
The invaders are believed to have been the Malay people of Srivijaya. The 
main reason for this invasion was to acquire coveted African commodities 
like ivory and tortoiseshell for the Asian market. It is also presumed that 
they captured black slaves from Bantu tribes. 


Geography of Srivijaya 

The territories and cities controlled by Srivijaya were primed for easy 
access to the sea. Even in their homeland of Sumatra, the rulers of 
Srivijaya paid little attention to the affairs of the inland cultures. This 
seafaring nature instead brought them into contact with exotic. Cultures 
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more often than their inland neighbors, as well as spreading Sriviujayan 
influence was far out as Philippines, and even Madagascar. 


Srivijaya in Sumatra and Java 

The maritime influence of Srivijaya was focused along the coastlines and 
riverways extending inland. Beyond this, the rulers of Srivijaya did not 
concern themselves too deeply with the affairs of their inland neighbors. 
Because of this, many inland cultures continued to thrive apart from the 
Indianized states, such as the Batak culture around Lake Toba or the 
megalithic culture of the Pasemah Highlands. 

Meanwhile, Srivijaya had a strong relationship with Mataram, an inland 
culture based on Java. Mataram had more in common with mainland 
contemporaries, such as Dvaravati, in that they based their cultures on 
stable settlements and rice cultivations. They were also monumental 
builders in a way that the Srivijaya were not. 

The dynamic of the relationship between Mataram and Srivijaya is still 
debated, however, they appears to be some periods where Mataram was 
also the dominant of the two. 


Srivijaya in Mainland Southeast Asia 

Although their center of power was in the islands of Sumatra and Java, 
Srivijaya had contact with, influence over, and even conflicts with the 
contemporary cultures of Mainland Southeast Asia. As their power 
expanded, many of the small and formerly independent kingdoms were 
brought under the control of Srivijaya, including Indianized states such as 


Tambralinga, Chaiya, and Kedah in modern-day Thailand and Malaysia. 
Evidence also exists of conflicts between Srivijaya and both the Champa 
Kingdom of Vietnam and the pre-Angkorian Khmers (Chenla Kingdom) of 
Cambodia. 


Srivijaya in China 

Srivijaya was highly regarded as a both a powerful trade empire and 
bastion of Buddhism by the Chinese. Buddhist pilgrims from China seeing 
to travel to their religion’s roots in India would often pass through 
Srivijaya on their way. It was common practice for these pilgrims to 
remain in Srivijaya for unto two years studying scriptures and learning the 
language. 


What Happened to the Srivijaya? 

By the 11th century, Srivijaya had been weakened due to continuous 
warfare with Java and the Chola dynasty from India. The Cholas 
systematically plundered the Srivijayan ports along the Malacca strait, 
until they captured the Srivijayan king in Palembang. 

These attacks marked the beginning of the end of the empire. The empire 
slowly started to lose its unity and began to fragment. Finally, it lost its 
remaining power in 1288, when the Singhasari empire from East Java 
invaded their empire. 

Despite its far-reaching influence, the empire quickly and suddenly 
disappeared into obscurity. 


Cities of the Srivijaya 

1. Palembang 
South Sumatra, Indonesia 
GPS: -3.01485, 104.73436 

2. Muaro Jambi (Jambi) 
Jambi, Indonesia 
GPS: -1.47763, 103.66707 

3. Batujaya 
Jakarta, Indonesia 
GPS: -6.05634, 107.15491 

4. Singapura (Singapore) 
Singapore, Singapore 
GPS: 1.34789, 103.87427 

5. Tambralinga (Nakhon Si Thammarat) 
Nakhon Si Thammarat, Thailand 
GPS: 8.41206, 99.96645 

6. Chaiya 
Surat Thani, Thailand 
GPS: 9.38461, 99.18544 


Monuments of the Srivijaya 
1. Borobudur 
Central Java, Indonesia 
GPS: -7.60721, 110.20334 
2. Candi Muara Takus 
Riau, Indonesia 
GPS: 0.33456, 100.64098 
3. Candi Muaro Jambi 
Jambi, Indonesia 
GPS: -1.47763, 103.66707 
4. Candi Bahal Portibi Temples 
North Sumatra, Indonesia 
GPS: 1.40516, 99.73049 
5. Wat Long 
Surat Thani, Thailand 
GPS: 9.38213, 99.19039 


Thalassocracy 


Srivijaya’s success was to create and then manage a system by which 
lesser monarchs maintained their own status and local loyalty 
arrangements while conforming to the overall interests of the Srivijayan 
monarchy. The concept of a Mandala was of a set of dependent 
relationships in which rulers maintained their autonomy within a 
common interest framework. It was at the heart of an Indian notion of 
kingship and government, a series of concentric circles of fealty and 
obligation headed by one supreme leader. The pre-eminent lord led by 
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virtue of his accomplishments, while bonds with lesser nobles were 
cemented through marriages. 


The Srivijayan Mandala was based on the city’s geographical position 
dominating the Melaka strait. From there it could control trade and 
ensure fair distribution of its revenues. Dispersed entities had their own 
commercial interests and their own supplies of ships and sailors. They 
paid tribute to Srivijaya; in return they enjoyed the benefits of being part 
of a larger entity which could provide protection and trade access. Over 
time this loose hegemony came to include all the trading ports of the 
peninsula, and those on the Gulf of Thailand and Mekong delta, but 
Srivijaya was content to be first among nominal equals. It also ensured 
that its own sailors, with their intimate knowledge of the rocks and 
shoals, were kept happy with a fair share of trade income - otherwise 
they would resort to piracy. 


Local rulers retained many of the characteristics of traditional Malay 
datus (chieftains), who relied heavily on personal leadership qualities. 
But grafted on to this were Indian ideas about the divine nature of 
kingship within an all-encompassing system of beliefs and codes. These 
required the monarch to provide honest government and to attend to the 
welfare of his subjects in return for their loyalty, which in turn would be 
rewarded.... A Persian writing in Arabic in the tenth century noted that 
parrots in Palembang could speak many languages including Arabic, 
Persian and Greek. 


The Guangzhou Massacre 


Palembang also benefited commercially from the expansion of Arab and 
Persian trade with China, while the Abbasid empire dominated its region 
and the Tang era was one of prosperity in China. Srivijaya’s political 
clout probably waned as the Arabs used their own ships as well as 
Nusantarian ones. Their merchants came to dominate trade - but they 
still needed Srivijayan ports and sailors. So Srivijaya still collected its 
dues. After an initial interruption, it also benefited from a massacre of 
foreign traders in Guangzhou in 878 that forced the traders to move their 
bases to other ports. 


The scale of the Guangzhou massacre, carried out by rebels opposing the 
Tang dynasty, gives an idea of the size of the trade: it supported a foreign 
community that was several thousand strong, comprising Muslim Arabs 
and Persians, Parsees, Jews, Hindus, and Greek, Armenian and Nestorian 
Christians. A century earlier, in 758, Arab, Persian and other merchants 
had plundered the city after being infuriated by the greed of Chinese 
officials. This followed an incident in 684 when Kunlun merchants had 
killed the governor of Guangzhou. The series of troubles illustrates both 
the wealth that trade generated and the weakness of Chinese imperial 
control over a distant province where Sinicization was still far from 
complete.... 


The industrial scale of trade is shown in the wreck of a ninth century ship 
in the treacherous waters near Belitung Island between Sumatra and 
Borneo. It carried 60,000 pieces of Chinese ceramics probably destined 
for Basra. Mostly made to standard designs, some had Buddhist motifs, 
others Islamic calligraphy. There were even ceramic pots inscribed under 
the glaze with Manichean writing. This was a religion which had once 
thrived in Persia, central Asia and western China and, though much 
reduced by competition and persecution, lingered on until about the 
fourteenth century. China in turn bought cotton textiles from India, 
muslin and damask from Syria, frankincense from Arabia and indigo, 
ivory, precious woods, tortoiseshell and aromatic oils from a variety of 
locations to the south and west. Although maritime archaeological 
evidence of this is lacking, there are plenty of Chinese written records. 


Malagasy Genes and African Echoes 


Language is the starting point for uncovering another forgotten 
manifestation of Nusantaria and its intercontinental maritime role. It is 
the key to the solution of one of the mysteries of the first millennium Ce: 
the first permanent human settlement of Madagascar. The island marks 
the most westward expansion of Austronesian language and culture, its 
settlement roughly coinciding with the Pacific push from Polynesia to 
New Zealand, Hawaii and Rapa Nui (Easter Island). 


The world’s fourth largest island at 592,000 square kilometres, 
Madagascar lies only 200 kilometres from the trading ports on the east 
coast of Africa and yet lay uninhabited by humans until the arrival of 
Nusantarian seafarers from 7,000 kilometres away. This remarkable feat 
has gone largely unrecorded in written history, so it can only be pieced 
together from scientific evidence and inferences from Arab and other 
sources. Much else can be inferred or guessed at, but with, as yet, 
limited proof. 


Even the modern name ‘Madagascar’ (‘Madagasikara’ in the Malagasy 
language) has its origin in ignorance and confusion. It was first used by 
the traveller Marco Polo, who never went there. He confused it with 
Mogadishu, the trading port on the Somali coast, and compounded the 
error with a corrupted transliteration. 


The main settlement may have occurred during the period of Srivijayan 
ascendancy in Nusantaria but does not appear to have been politically 
driven. All that is Malagasy Genes and African Echoes known for sure is 
that the language of Madagascar is basically Austronesian but with a 
significant number of words from the Bantu language from Africa, and 
some from Indian and Arab sources. Language origin does not itself 
prove that people from Nusantaria were the first settlers. But the genetic 
evidence does. The gene pool of the island’s population today shows that 
it is of roughly 50 percent Nusantarian island origin... 


Indian Ocean Trade Triangle 


Nusantarian commerce in the western Indian Ocean did not suddenly 
vanish, leaving the settlements cut off from their roots. Ships from Java 
and Sumatra continued to play a role in Indian Ocean trade at least until 
the thirteenth century, not least in the slave trade. In the mid-tenth 
century an Arab ship encountered off Mozambique a group of raiders 
described as ‘Waqwaq’. ‘Waqwaq’ was a vague term used by Arabs to 
denote peoples from the extreme south or east, hence probably 
Nusantarian. (Waqwaq was the subject of myths about islands where 
girls grew on trees.) East Africa was a source of slaves for hundreds of 
years, with the Baghdad-based Abbasid empire the main market. The 
Zanj slaves became so numerous that they became a major factor in the 
long-lasting anti-Abbasid rebellion which led to the sack of Basra in 871. 
This horrific event was widely written about in near contemporary Arab 
literature, including Muhammad el-Tabari’s History of Prophets and 
Kings and Muhammad al-Biruni’s Chronology of Ancient Nations. Some 
slaves were even sold in China. A Chinese, Zhu Yu, writing around 1100, 
recorded that wealthy people in Guangzhou employed what they called 
‘devil slaves’ from Africa... 


Tremble and Obey: The Zheng He Voyages 


China’s engagement with Nusantaria during the Yuan era has been 
overshadowed by the attention given to the voyages of Zheng He in the 
early Ming dynasty. The seven voyages between 1405 and 1433 of the 
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fleets headed by Zheng’s so-called “Treasure Ships’ were remarkable 
demonstrations of Chinese naval power. The voyages abruptly ceased as 
Ming China became more concerned with internal and land border issues 
than with seas where they faced no threats. But they did have a lasting 
impact on the Chinese trading and migration presence across 
Nusantaria.... 


The fleets never failed to leave a mark and a message of Chinese power. 
It was power wielded more benignly than by the Yuan dynasty even if the 
underlying assumption was that non-Chinese must bow before the 
emperor - and so must Chinese settled in the region. The sheer size and 
number of its ships was awe-inspiring. A mere envoy would never need a 
heavily armed fleet. That he returned with ‘treasures’ such as a giraffe 
from Africa, not to mention a vast collection of precious objects from 
other exotic places, also helped establish the Zheng He voyages as 
memorable, particularly for Chinese, for centuries afterwards. Chau Ju- 
kua had referred to the African coast, to Zanzibar and people with fuzzy 
hair, and gave vague descriptions of zebras and giraffes. (10) A few 
individual Chinese had probably been there previously on Arab or 
Nusantarian ships. But to go there and bring back these creatures was 
more memorable, at least to later generations, than the rote messages of 
fealty to the emperor. 


Today, the voyages are often presented as peaceful exercises in 
exploration, diplomacy and trade promotion. In reality the emperor’s goal 
was to make himself respected and feared around the southern and 
western seas and emphasize the superiority of things Chinese. At the 
same time, however, the emperor presented himself as an impartial 
peacemaker in dealing with foreign states: ‘I do not differentiate between 
those here and those there.’ He was the father figure who issued orders 
to others not to fight each other, as in a directive to Cambodia and 
Champa, ordering Siam not to harass Melaka. More broadly, as the 
Xuande emperor claimed in 1429: ‘I serve Heaven by treating the people 
as my children. In the 10,000 states within the four seas, I try to provide 
prosperity and abundance.’ The emperor’s sway was mostly rhetoric, the 
succinct if empty expression of China’s sense of being above all others 
and occasionally, as in the case of the voyages, given substance by the 
presence of Zheng He’s large force. The purpose of that demonstration of 
power was insufficiently clear in Beijing, however, leaving the Chinese at 
the time less impressed than the foreigners. This was to be China’s last, 
until very recent, attempt to extend towards the tropical regions of 
Nusantaria and the Indian Ocean. Dislike of the heat and humidity may 
have played a role, reflecting an earlier imperial comment about 
deployment there: 


“The government of our present dynasty, out of affection for the army 
and for the good of humanity, deemed it advisable that our troops should 
no longer be kept in this pestilential climate for the purpose of guarding 
such an unprofitable territory.” 


The voyages contributed nothing to global knowledge of navigation, 
winds and currents. Zheng He visited places that had already been in 
communication with each other for a millennium. The Zheng He trade 
legacy is also debatable, because the voyages were just a three-decade 
episode in a boom in Asian trade which began around 1400 and involved 
Europe and the Muslim world as well as China, and to which Japan also 
contributed. But they did make China itself more aware of the world and 
of the southern seas in particular. The voyages helped development of 
Nusantarian trade with China in which the already established Chinese 
Muslims, sometimes intermarried with other foreign Muslims as well as 
local women, played a major role. These connections speeded the 
advance of Islam in the archipelago as trade boomed during the following 
two centuries. 


The ending of the Ming voyages has been seen as short-sighted and 
opening the way for European entry into Nusantaria in the next century. 
But it was for legitimate economic reasons: the cost of inducing tributes 
was far ahead of any possible gains from trade. Nor did China face any 
obvious security threats from the southern seas, in contrast to the 
northern and western frontiers. The end of the voyages did not mean the 
end of trade, which continued thanks both to demand from a prospering 
China (and Europe) and the Chinese presence in the ports of the 
mercantile zone. But it did mean the end, for the next 500 years, of 
China’s attempts to control Nusantaria. 


The Indian Ocean trade routes connected Southeast Asia, India, 
Arabia, and East Africa, beginning at least as early as the third century 
BCE. This vast international web of routes linked all of those areas as 
well as East Asia (particularly China). 


Long before Europeans "discovered" the Indian Ocean, traders from 
Arabia, Gujarat, and other coastal areas used triangle-sailed dhows to 
harness the seasonal monsoon winds. Domestication of the camel helped 
bring coastal trade goods such as silk, porcelain, spices, incense, and 
ivory to inland empires, as well. Enslaved people were also traded. 


Classic Period Indian Ocean Trading 


During the classical era (4th century BCE-3rd century CE), major 
empires involved in the Indian Ocean trade included the Achaemenid 
Empire in Persia (550-330 BCE), the Mauryan Empire in India (324-185 
BCE), the Han Dynasty in China (202 BCE-220 CE), and the Roman 
Empire (33 BCE-476 CE) in the Mediterranean. Silk from China graced 
Roman aristocrats, Roman coins mingled in Indian treasuries, and 
Persian jewels sparkled in Mauryan settings. 


Another major export item along the classical Indian Ocean trade routes 
was religious thought. Buddhism, Hinduism, and Jainism spread from 
India to Southeast Asia, brought by merchants rather than by 
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missionaries. Islam would later spread the same way from the 700s CE 
on. 


Indian Ocean Trade in the Medieval Era 


During the medieval era (400-1450 CE), trade flourished in the Indian 
Ocean basin. The rise of the Umayyad (661-750 CE) and Abbasid (750- 
1258) caliphates on the Arabian Peninsula provided a powerful western 
node for the trade routes. In addition, Islam valued merchants—the 
Prophet Muhammad himself was a trader and caravan leader—and 
wealthy Muslim cities created an enormous demand for luxury goods. 


Meanwhile, the Tang (618-907) and Song (960-1279) dynasties in China 
also emphasized trade and industry, developing strong trade ties along 
the land-based Silk Roads, and encouraging maritime trade. The Song 
rulers even created a powerful imperial navy to control piracy on the 
eastern end of the route. 


Between the Arabs and the Chinese, several major empires blossomed 
based largely on maritime trade. The Chola Empire (3rd century BCE- 
1279 CE) in southern India dazzled travelers with its wealth and luxury; 
Chinese visitors record parades of elephants covered with gold cloth and 
jewels marching through the city streets. In what is now Indonesia, 
the Srivijaya Empire (7th-13th centuries CE) boomed based almost 


entirely on taxing trading vessels that moved through the narrow 
Malacca Straits. Even the Angkor civilization (800-1327), based far 
inland in the Khmer heartland of Cambodia, used the Mekong River as a 
highway that tied it into the Indian Ocean trade network. 


For centuries, China had mostly allowed foreign traders to come to 
it. After all, everyone wanted Chinese goods, and foreigners were more 
than willing to take the time and trouble of visiting coastal China to 
procure fine silks, porcelain, and other items. In 1405, however, 
the Yongle Emperor of China's new Ming Dynasty sent out the first 
of seven expeditions to visit all of the empire's major trading partners 
around the Indian Ocean. The Ming treasure ships under Admiral Zheng 
He traveled all the way to East Africa, bring back emissaries and trade 
goods from across the region. 


Europe Intrudes on the Indian Ocean Trade 


In 1498, strange new mariners made their first appearance in the Indian 
Ocean. Portuguese sailors under Vasco da Gama (~1460-1524) rounded 
the southern point of Africa and ventured into new seas. The Portuguese 
were eager to join in the Indian Ocean trade since European demand for 
Asian luxury goods was extremely high. However, Europe had nothing to 
trade. The peoples around the Indian Ocean basin had no need for wool 


or fur clothing, iron cooking pots, or the other meager products of 
Europe. 


As a result, the Portuguese entered the Indian Ocean trade as pirates 
rather than traders. Using a combination of bravado and cannons, they 
seized port cities like Calicut on India's west coast and Macau, in 
southern China. The Portuguese began to rob and extort local producers 
and foreign merchant ships alike. Still scarred by the Moorish Umayyad 
conquest of Portugal and Spain (711-788), they viewed Muslims in 
particular as the enemy and took every opportunity to plunder their 
ships. 


In 1602, an even more ruthless European power appeared in the Indian 
Ocean: the Dutch East India Company (VOC). Rather than insinuating 
themselves into the existing trade pattern, as the Portuguese had done, 
the Dutch sought a total monopoly on lucrative spices like nutmeg and 
mace. In 1680, the British joined in with their British East India 
Company, which challenged the VOC for control of the trade routes. As 
the European powers established political control over important parts of 
Asia, turning Indonesia, India, Malaya, and much of Southeast Asia into 
colonies, reciprocal trade dissolved. Goods moved increasingly to Europe, 
while the former Asian trading empires grew poorer and collapsed. With 
that, the two-thousand-year-old Indian Ocean trade network was 
crippled, if not completely destroyed 
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The Pekalongan harbor that brought Hinduism & 
Buddhism to these plains 


Sometimes Geography decides the harmony between people andm 
precipates a peaceful future in their society and culture. This is a Tale of 
one such happening in Indonesia in the Kalingaa Kingdom. 


The Legend of Roro Jonggrangis ajJavanese popular legend 
from Central Java telling the story of love and betrayal, the warrior and 
the cursed princess. It also explains the mythical origin of Ratu 
Boko palace, Sewu temple, and the Durga statue in Prambanan temple 
compound. The title Roro (pronounced /roro/ in Javanese) is an ancient 
honorific title to address unmarried princesses and female nobility, thus 
the name Rara Jonggrang in Javanese means 'slender maiden’. 


The legend tells the story about two ancient and neighbouring kingdoms 
in Java, Pengging and Boko. 


Pengging was prosperous, and wisely ruled by its king Prabu Damar 
Moyo who had a son named Bandung Bondowoso. By contrast, Boko was 
ruled by a cruel man-eating giant named Prabu Boko, supported by 
another giant Patih Gupolo . Despite his unpleasant nature, Prabu Boko 
had a beautiful daughter named Roro Jonggrang. 


The story relates that Prabu Boko desired to expand his kingdom, and so 
began training an army and raising taxes for an invasion of Pengging. His 
forces launched a surprise attack on Pengging, and the ensuring war 
caused devastation and famine on both sides. In order to defeat the 
invader, Prabu Damar Moyo sent his son Bandung Bondowoso to fight 
Prabu Boko. After a furious battle, Prabu Boko was killed by the prince's 
supernatural powers. His assistant, the giant Patih Gupolo, led his armies 
away from the battlefield in defeat. 


Returning to Boko Palace, Patih Gupolo told princess Rara Jonggrang of 
the death of her father. The princess was heartbroken, but before she 
could recover from her grief the Pengging army besieged and captured 
the palace. Prince Bandung Bandawasa was mesmerized by the beauty of 
the mourning princess and proposed marriage, but his offer was swiftly 
rejected. Bandung Bandawasa insisted on the union, and finally Rara 
Jonggrang agreed on two impossible conditions: first the prince must 
build a well named Jalatunda, and second, he must construct a thousand 
temples in only one night. 


The love-struck prince agreed, and immediately started work on the well. 
Using his supernatural powers once again and summoning all manner of 
demons, the prince swiftly finished construction and proudly displayed 
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his work for the princess. As a trick, she urged him to enter the well and 
when he did so, Patih Gupolo piled stones into it and buried him alive. 
With great effort Bandung Bandawasa escaped, but his love for the 
princess was so strong that he forgave her the attempt on his life. 


To fulfill the second condition, the prince entered into meditation and 
conjured up a multitude of spirits from the earth. With their help he built 
the first 999 temples and started work on the final one. To thwart his 
efforts the princess and her maids lit fires in the east direction and begin 
pounding rice padi, a traditional dawn activity. The roosters crowed. 
Fooled into thinking the sun was about to rise, the spirits fled back to the 
darkness, leaving the last temple unfinished. 


The prince was furious when he learned of this deception, and He did not 
want to pay the blood price of sorcery alone. She tried to plead for 
mercy, as the prince seemed possessed by preternatural powers. But he 
placed a curse on Rara Jonggrang, turning her into stone. In this way she 
herself became a feature of the final temple, completing its construction 
and fulfilling the conditions for their marriage. 


A depiction of the legend on an Indonesian stamp 


Statue of Durga Mahisashuramardini or according to local legend known 
as Loro Jonggrang, inside northern cella of Shiva temple, Prambanan, 
Central Java, Indonesia 


A local popular folklore it connects and explains the supernatural 
origin of Central Java's famous archaeological sites; such as of the Ratu 
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Boko palace, the Durgastatue in northern cella/chamber of the 
main Prambanan shrine, and the Sewu temple complex nearby. Although 
the temples itself dated from circa 9th century, the legend was composed 
in later times, probably during Mataram Sultanate era. 


According to tradition, this thousandth temple is part of the Sewu temple 
compound (séwu means "thousands" in Javanese), and the Princess is the 
image of Durga in the north cell of the Shiva temple at Prambanan, still 
known as Rara Jonggrang or Slender Virgin. 


Another interpretation mentioned that this legend could be a collective 
but vague local memory about past historical events that happened in the 
area, staged around the 9th century struggle for power between 
the Sailendra and the Sanjaya dynasty for control of Central Java. King 
Boko is probably inspired by the King Samaratungga of Sailendra 
dynasty, Bandung Bondowoso is Rakai Pikatan, a prince of Sanjaya 
dynasty, and Rara Jongrang is Pramodhawardhani, wife of Rakai Pikatan 
and the daughter of Sailendran king. The actual historical event was 
probably the contest of power between Balaputradewa, the Sailendran 
heir, against his sister, Pramodhawardhani, aided by her husband, Rakai 
Pikatan, which led to Pikatan as the victor, thus ending the Sailendran 
rule on Central Java. 


Port cities are a staple of world history. They are hubs of world 
commerce and also of regional trade between coast and hinterland. They 
are facilitators of both immigration and emigration. They are transit 
points for the spread of disease as well as goods and people. They are 
also markers of patterns of colonialism and development. The capitals of 
most developing countries betray their colonial roots, having ports as 
their capital and/or largest cities that today remain the loci of virtually all 
post-colonial national administrative, educational, and medical 
institutions. They are prime drivers of urban sprawl and slums as well as 
economic growth. Yet, the tolerant, permissive and multicultural 
atmosphere of port cities in developing as well as developed societies 
also make them rich centers of world culture,. The relationship between 
land development and distance from the port shows that the areas with 
strong land development intensity gradually moved from coastal to inland 
areas over time. Port shipping has a profound influence on port city land 
use patterns. Industrial transfer drives the development of surrounding 
towns during the metaphase. This trend was used to build a second port 
to realize the division of transportation capacity, as the old port’s 
carrying capacity tended to become saturated. 


THE TWIN PLAINS 


Kewu Plain, also known as Prambanan Plain or Opak River valley, is 
a fertile volcanic plain that lies between Merapi-Merbabu complex in the 
north, Bantul lowlands and Sewu karst limestone range in the 
south, Bengawan Solo river valley in east, and the Progo Riverin the 
west, and Kedu Plain on northwest. It is located within the Yogyakarta 
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Special Region, Sleman Regency, Klaten Regency and Solo City (Central 
Java). 


The temple is located on the Prambanan Plain, between the southeastern 
slopes of the Merapi volcano and the Sewu mountain range in the south, 
near the present border of Yogyakarta province and Klaten Regency in 


central Java. The plain has many archaeological sites scattered only a few 
miles apart, which suggests that this area served as an important 
religious, political, and urban center. 
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Pekalongan is a city of Central Java, Indonesia. It was formerly the 
seat of Pekalongan Regencyon the northern coast of the 
province.The Dutch name of the city is 'Pacalongan’. 


The coastal area around Pekalongan was part of the ancient Holing 
(Kalingga) kingdom. The 7th century Sojomerto inscription, 
discovered in neighboring Batang Regency, Central Java, is linked 
with Kalingga as well as the ancestor of the Sailendras. The exact 
location of the Kalingga capital is unclear however, that it was 
suggested lies somewhere between Pekalongan and Jepara. 
However it is most likely that Kalingga was located in Pekalongan 
instead of Jepara, since there is similarity of names between 
Kalingga and Pekalongan. The name probably slightly shifted over 
centuries, from Kalingga, Kaling, Kalong, and later added with pe- - 
an circumfix forming "Pekalongan". 


The history of Pekalongan dated back to the early 12th century. A 
book written in 1178 by a Song dynasty official already had record 
of Pekalongan, then known to Chinese merchants as "Pukalong", it 
was then a seaport of Java (then known as Dvapa); the king of Java 
lived at Pukalong, knotted his hair at the back of his head, while his 
people wore short hair and wrapped their body with colorfully 
weaved cloth. Chinese merchant ship set sail from Canton during 
November, with the aid of fair wind sailed nonstop day and night, 
arrived at Pukalong in about one month. The people made wine 
from coconuts, produced very delicious red and white cane sugar, 
the kingdom made coins out of bronze and copper, 60 copper coins 
exchanged for one tael of gold. Local produces 
included pepper, clove, sandalwood, eaglewood and white 
round cardamom. 


Pekalongan became a part of the empire of the Sultanate of 
Mataram through treaty and marriage alliances by the early 17th 
century. The area was on the geographic periphery of the empire, 
which was based in interior central Java. However, it was a wealthy 
area, and by the end of the 17th century, the substantial money and 
produce it sent to the center made it a key part of Mataram's realm. 
The area went into economic decline during the 18th century, and 
the Dutch East India Company began to gain substantial influence 
over the area's political and economic life. The Dutch built a fort in 


the city in 1753; this fort still stands. 


Historically the area was identified as Mataram. The region was the 
center of both the Medang i Bhumi Mataram kingdom in the 8th to 10th 
centuries, and later the Mataram Sultanate in the 16th century. It has 
been an important location in Central Javanese history and culture for 
over a millennium since it contains many ancient archaeological 
remnants of historic significance. If each temple structure was counted 
separately, the 9th century Central Java period could be said to have 
produced thousands of temples, scattered from Dieng Plateau, Kedu 
Plain to Kewu Plain. 


Apart from the Prambanan Roro Jonggrang complex, Kewu Plain along 
with the valley and hills around it is the location of some of the earliest 
Hindu-Buddhist temples in Indonesia. Adjacent to the complex to the 
north are Bubrah temple, Lumbung temple, and Sewu temple; to the east 
are found Plaosan temple. Kalasan temple and Sari temple are to the 
west, and further is the Sambisari temple. The Ratu Boko compounds are 
on higher ground just to the south. The discoveries of archaeological 
sites scattered only a few miles away suggested that this area was once 
an important religious, political, and urban center of central Java. 
Despite the smaller scale of its temples, the diversity and sophistication 
of the archaeological sites in this plain are comparable 
to Angkor archaeological site in Cambodia. Borobudur and Prambanan in 
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particular, are popularly regarded as the two Indonesian temples to 
rival Angkor Wat in Cambodia. 
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In 2012, the Balai Pelestarian Peninggalan Purbakala Jawa Tengah (BP3, 
or the Central Java Heritage Preservation Authority) suggested that the 
area in and around Prambanan should be treated as a sanctuary. The 
proposed area is in the Prambanan Plain measuring measured 30 square 
kilometres (12 sq mi) spread across the Sleman and Klaten regencies. 
The area includes major temples such as Prambanan, Ratu Boko, 
Kalasan, Sari and Plaosan temples. The sanctuary is planned to be 
treated in a similar fashion to the Angkor archaeological area in 
Cambodia, which suggests that the government should prevent or 
regulate permits to construct any new buildings, especially the multi- 
storied buildings, as well as BTS towers. This was meant to protect this 
archaeologically-rich area from modern day visual obstructions and the 
encroachments of hotels, restaurants and any tourism-related buildings 
and businesses. There are a number of temples in this area- both Hindu 
and Buddhist: 


Shiva temple, the main temple at Prambanan temple complex rising 47m high (130 feet)and 
measures 34m x 34m at its base. The main temple houses the statue of Shiva Mahadewa, Ganesha, 
Durga Mahisashuramardhini, and Agastya on each chamber of cardinal points. On the far right is 


stood Wishnu temple. Around the ballustrade of the Shiva temple adorned with panels of bas 
reliefs narating the story from Ramayana. This ninth century temple complex was build by Hindu 
Mataram Kingdom. 
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Kalasan. According to Kalasan inscription it is the oldest temple built 
in the plain. This early 8th century Buddhist temple built to honor 
female bodhisattva Tara. 

Sari. Once a sanctuary or monastery for Buddhist priests. 8th 
century. Nine stupas at the top with two rooms beneath, each 
believed to be places for priests to meditate. 

Ratu Boko. Complex of fortified gates, bathing pools, and elevated 
walled stone enclosure, all located on top of the hill south of 
Prambanan. 

Lumbung. Buddhist-style, consisting of one main temple surrounded 
by 16 smaller ones. 

Bubrah. Buddhist temple related to nearby Sewu temple. 
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Sewu. This Buddhist temple complex is older than Prambanan temple. 
The original name of this temple is Manjusrigrha and it was a royal 
buddhist temple of the kingdom. A main sanctuary surrounded by 
many smaller temples. Well preserved guardian statues, replicas of 
which stand in the central courtyard at the Jogja Kraton. 

Prambanan. A large compound of 9th century Shivaic Trimurti Hindu 
temple. The construction of grand Hindu temple was probably the 
sign that Hinduism once again gain royal patronage of Medang kings. 
Plaosan. Buddhist, probably 9th century. Thought to have been built 
by a Hindu king for his Buddhist queen. Two main temples with reliefs 
of Bodhisattva and Tara. Also rows of slender stupas. 

Sojiwan. Buddhist temple decorated with reliefs concerning 
education. The base and staircase are decorated with animal fables. 
Sojiwan was probably the mortuary temple for a buddhist queen, Sang 
Sanjiwana or Pramodhawardhani. 

Banyunibo. A Buddhist temple with unique design of roof. 

Barong. A Hindu temple complex with large stepped stone courtyard. 
Located on the slope of the hill not far from Banyunibo and Ratu Boko. 
Ijo. A cluster of Hindu temple located near the top of Ijo hill. The main 
temple houses a large lingam and yoni. 

Arca Bugisan. Seven Buddha and bodhisattva statues, some 
collapsed, representing different poses and expressions. 

Gebang. A small Hindu temple discovered in 1937 located near the 
Yogyakarta northern ring-road. The temple display the statue of 
Ganesha and interesting carving of faces on the roof section. 

Gana. Rich in statues, bas-reliefs and sculpted stones. Frequent 
representations of children or dwarfs with raised hands. Located in 
the middle of housing complex. Under restoration since 1997. 
Sambisari. Discovered in 1966, this Hindu temple was buried in 
volcanic lahar 4m deep. A main temple housen a large linggam and 
yoni with three smaller temple at the front. 

Kedulan. Discovered in 1994 by sand diggers, 4m deep. Square base 
of main temple visible. Secondary temples not yet fully excavated. 
This temple shared similar design and style with Sambisari. 
Morangan. Hindu temple complex buried several meters under 
volcanic ashes, located northwest from Prambanan. 

Pustakasala. Discovered in 2009 buried in Indonesia Islamic 
University ground. Together with Morangan these temple is the 
northernmost of temples discovered in this area. 


KEDU 


The other plain is the Kedu Plain, also known as Progo River valley, 
is the fertile volcanic plain that lies between the volcanoes, Mount 
Sumbing and Mount Sundoro to the west, and Mount 
Merbabu and Mount Merapi to the east, roughly corresponds to present- 
day Magelang and Temanggung Regency of Central Java, Indonesia. 
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The Progo River runs through the center of this plain, from its source on 
the slope of Mount Sundoro to the southern coast of Java facing 
the Indian Ocean. It has been a significant location in Central Javanese 
history for over a millennium, as it contains’ traces of 
the Sailendra dynasty as well as Borobudur and associated locations. 
During the colonial Dutch East Indies period, the Kedu Plain was located 
in the Kedu Residency, which at that time covered what are now 
the Magelang Regency, Magelang City, and Temanggung 
Regency administrative units. 


The Kedu Plain hosts a large number of Hindu and Buddhist temples 
dated, from the 8th to the 9th century. Because of this, the Kedu Plain is 
considered the cradle of classic Indonesian civilization. The temples in 
the region include: 


Stupas overlook the Kedu Plain 


Borobudur: The gigantic 8th century 
stone mandala Buddhist monument was built by the Sailendras. 
Mendut: The 8th century Buddhist temple is housing three large 
stone statues of Vairocana, Avalokiteshvara, and Vajrapani. 

Pawon: The small 8th century Buddhist temple near the bank of 
Progo River is located between Mendut and Borobudur. 

Ngawen: The 8th century Buddhist temple is located about 5 
kilometers east of Mendut temple. 


Banon: The ruins of a Hindu temple; located several hundred meters 
north of Pawon temple. However, no significant remains of the temple 
have survived, thus, its reconstruction is impossible. Only the statues 
of Shiva, Vishnu, Agastya, and Ganesha have been discovered, which 
are now displayed at the National Museum of Indonesia, Jakarta. 
Canggal: also known as Candi Gunung Wukir. One of the oldest 
Hindu temples in the area. The temple is located in the Muntilan area, 
near the temple a Canggal inscription connected with Sri Sanjaya, the 
king of Mataram Kingdom was discovered. 

Gunung Sari: The ruins of a Hindu temple on top of a hill, located 
near Candi Gunung Wukir, on the outskirts of Muntilan. 

Umbul: in Grabag, Magelang; it served as a bathing and resting place 
for the kings of Mataram 


Center of power, capital city 
Important site INDIAN OCEAN 
Core realm of Kalingga Kingdom 


Territory of Kalingga Kingdom 
Volcano 
Mountain 


The map of Hindu-Buddhist kingdom of Kalingga , circa 6th to 7th 
century CE. Located somewhere on the north coast of Central Java, 
Indonesia. 


This plain lay in the Kingdom of the Kalingga which was one of the 
first Hindu-Buddhist kingdoms in Central Java, located between 
present-day Pekalongan and Jepara. That is one reason why there is a 
blend of Hindu and Buddhist temples in this area. 


The kingdom was described as being surrounded by wooden fortresses, 
with the King residing in a multiple storied palace covered with a roof 
made of the leaves of Arengga pinata trees. The kingdom exported silver, 
gold and elephant tusks. The Kalingga kingdom was very orderly and 
serene, and led by Queen Sima. It was a center of Buddhist studies and 
practice, and the Chinese came to Kalingga to study Buddhism., which 
around that time became the official religion in China. Two temples 
remain from the Kalingga Kingdom: Candi Angin and Candi Bubrah in 
Tempur Village, the present day Jepara. 


Kalingga (Javanese: Karajan Kalingga; D0 Héling or DO Dupo in Chinese 
sources!!!) was a 6th-century Indianized kingdom on the north coast 
of Central Java, Indonesia. It was the earliest Hindu-Buddhist kingdom in 
Central Java, and together with Kutai and Tarumanagara are the oldest 
kingdoms in Indonesian history. 


The archaeological findings and historical records from this period 
are scarce, and the exact location of kingdom's capital is unknown. It is 
thought to be somewhere between present-day Pekalongan or Jepara. A 
place named Keling subdistrictis found in northern coast of Jepara 
Regency, however some archaeological findings near Pekalongan and 
Batang regency shows that Pekalongan was an ancient port, suggests 
that Pekalongan might be an altered name of Pe-Kaling-an. Kalingga 
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existed between the 6th and 7th centuries, and it was one of the earliest 
Hindu-Buddhist kingdoms established in Java. The historical record of 
this kingdom is scarce and vague, and comes mostly from Chinese 
sources and local traditions. 


Kalingga appeared in the 5th century which is thought to be located in 
the north of Central Java . Information about the Kalingga Kingdom is 
obtained from inscriptions and records from China . In 752, the Kalingga 
Kingdom became Sriwijaya's conquered territory because this kingdom 
was part of a trading network, along with the Dharmasraya and 
Tarumanagara Kingdoms which Srivijaya had previously conquered . The 
three kingdoms became strong competitors of the Srivijaya - Buddhist 
trading network . 


In the 15th-16th century the small city of Pekalongan emerged as a 
corridor for communication between two powerful sultanates centred 
near Java’s northern coast: Cirebon, to the west, and Demak, to the east. 
In the 17th century the regency of Pekalongan came under control of 
the Mataram sultanate of south-central Java. When Mataram lost power 
in the 18th century, it granted Pekalongan to the Dutch East India 
Company. In 1753 the Dutch built a fort in Pekalongan city. The fort 
became a prison in the 19th century and was used as an internment 
centre during the Japanese occupation (1942-45) of Java during World 
War II. The structure has continued to function as a penitentiary in the 
21st century. Today the Pekalongan, (city) is the capital of the 


kabupaten (regency), Central Java (Jawa Tengah) situated on the 
northern coastal plain of the island of Java. 


Pekalongan Harbour, which lies within the city limits, is one of the 
principal fishing ports on Java, and the city itself is home to one of the 
island’s largest fresh-fish markets. Pekalongan city is also recognized as 
a major centre of batik production. Food (including fish) 
processing, textile production, and the manufacture of chemical products 
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are among the important industries. Exports include batik, tea, rubber, 
locally refined sugar, and other goods. Sugarcane, 
rice, kapok, cinchona, indigo, and corn (maize) are grown in the 
regency’s fertile river valleys and coastal plains. Area regency, 323 
square miles (837 square km); city, 17 square miles (44 square km). Pop. 
(2010) regency, 838,621; city, 281,434. 


HISTORY 


The Tukmas inscription was estimated to be originated from Kalingga 
period. It was discovered on the western slope of Mount Merapi, at 
Dusun Dakawu, Lebak village, Kecamatan Grabag, Magelang Regency, 
Central Java, and is written in Pallava script in Sanskrit tells about a 
clear spring water that is so sacred that adored as the analogue of 
holy Ganges's source in India. The inscription also bears Hindu signs and 
imageries, such as trisula, kamandalu (water 
jar), parashu (axe), kalacengkha (shell), chakra and padma (red lotus), 
those are symbols of Hindu gods."! 


Another inscription dated from around the same period is Sojomerto 
inscription, discovered in Sojomerto village, Kecamatan Reban, Batang 
Regency, Central Java. It is written in Kavi script in Old Malay language, 
estimated dated from 7th century. The inscription tell about a ruler 
named Dapunta Selendra, son of Santanu and Bhadrawati, and husband 
of Sampula. Indonesian historian Prof. Drs. Boechari suggested that 
Dapunta Selendra was the ancestor of Sailendras that later rule 
in Mataram Kingdom. 


Both inscriptions suggest that c. 7th century on the northern coast of 
Central Java, once flourish a Hindu Shivaist kingdom, today identified as 
Kalingga kingdom. Some oldest Javanese candis are also can be found in 
mountainous surrounding areas on northern Central Java, such as the 
Hindu temples of Dieng Plateau, and Gedong Songo temples, but they are 
probably built in later period, during the early Mataram Kingdom. 
Historian suggested that there was a link between this old kingdom with 
later kingdom flourish in Southern Central Java Kedu Plain, the Sailendra 
of Mataram Kingdom. 


The Chinese sources come from China and date back to the Tang 
Dynasty. According to the Chinese Buddhist monk Yijing, in 664 a 
Chinese Buddhist monk named Huining ( 00 Huining) had arrived in 
Heling and stayed there for about three years. During his stay, and with 
the assistance of Jnanabhadra, a Heling monk, he translated numerous 
Buddhist Hinayana scriptures. 


In 674 the kingdom was ruled by Queen Shima, notorious for her fierce 
law against thievery, which encouraged her people to be honest and 
uphold absolute truth. According to tradition, one day a foreign king 
placed a bag filled with gold on the intersection in Kalingga to test the 
famed truthful and honesty of Kalingga people. Nobody dared to touch 
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the bag that did not belong to them, until three years later when Shima's 
son, the crown prince, accidentally touched the bag with his foot. The 
queen issued a death sentence to her own son, but was over-ruled by a 
minister that appealed the queen to spare the prince's life. Since it was 
the prince's foot that touched the bag of gold, so it was the foot that must 
be punished through mutilation.’ According to Carita Parahyangan, a 
book composed in later period, Shima's great-grandson is Sanjaya, who is 
the king of Sunda Kingdom and Galuh Kingdom, and also the founder 
of Mataram Kingdom. 


Between 742 and 755, the kingdom had moved further east from the 
Dieng Plateau, perhaps in response to the Buddhist Sailendras 


The Buddhist king Panangkaran who ruled the Medang Kingdom started 
the construction of the great Manjusrigrha Temple (‘House of Manjushri’, 
the Bodhisattva of Wisdom), which is the original name of the Sewu 
Temple complex, the second largest Buddhist complex in Indonesia after 
Borobudur, with 249 buildings. Archaeologists believe the original name 
for the temple compound to be Manjusrigrha which is Sewu an eighth 
century Mahayana Buddhist temple located 800 metres north 
of Prambanan in Central Java, Indonesia. The word for 
a Hindu or Buddhist temple in Indonesian is "candi," hence the common 
name is "Candi Sewu." Candi Sewu is the second largest Buddhist temple 
complex in Indonesia; Borobudur is the largest. Sewu predates nearby 
"Loro Jonggrang" temple at Prambanan. Although the complex consists of 
249 temples, this Javanese name translates to 'a thousand temples,’ 
which originated from popular local folklore (The Legend of Loro 
Jonggrang). 
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Candi Sewu temple layout 


Sewu is an eighth century Mahayana Buddhist temple located 800 
metres north of Prambanan in Central Java, Indonesia. The word for 
a Hindu or Buddhist temple in Indonesian is "candi," hence the common 
name is "Candi Sewu." Candi Sewu is the second largest Buddhist temple 
complex in Indonesia; Borobudur is the largest. Sewu predates nearby 
"Loro Jonggrang" temple at Prambanan. Although the complex consists of 
249 temples, this Javanese name translates to 'a thousand temples,' 
which originated from popular local folklore (The Legend of Loro 
Jonggrang). Archaeologists believe the original name for the temple 
compound to be Manjusrigrha. 


~ CONSTRUCTION 


Manjusrigrha inscription (792 CE), discovered in 1960 at the outer west 
perwara temple no. 202 (row 4 no. 37) of Sewu Buddhist temple. 


According to the Kelurak inscription (dated from 782 CE) and 
the Manjusrigrha inscription (dated from 792 CE), which were 
discovered in 1960, the original name of the temple complex was 
probably "Manjusri grha" (The House of Manjusri). Manjusri is 
a Bodhisattva from Mahayana Buddhist teachings that symbolizes the 
“gentle glory" of transcendent wisdom (Sanskrit: prajna). Sewu Temple 
was built by the end of eighth century at the end of Rakai Panangkaran's 
reign and was completed during the reign of his successor, King Indra. 
Rakai Panangkaran (746-780 CE) was well known as a devoted 
Mahayana Buddhist king who ruled the Medang Mataram Kingdom. 


Built 70 years before tge Hindu Shiva temple og Prambhanan, the 
Manjusrigrha temple was the largest Buddhist temple in 
the Prambanan Plain region and the Borobudur was completed 37 
years later. 


Located in the heart of Mataram, the temple served as the royal 
Buddhist temple of the kingdom. Stately religious ceremonies were held 
here regularly. The Manjusrigrha inscription (792) praises the perfect 
beauty of the prasada (tower) of this temple compound. 


The Bubrah temple, (read later in this paper ) is located several hundred 
meters south, and the Gana temple, located is ob east of the Sewu 
temple. Both these are supposedlyguardian temples for the Manjusrigrha 
complex, guarding the four cardinal directions around the Sewu temple. 
Prior to the construction of Borobudur and Prambanan, Sewu likely 
served as the kingdom's main temple. The temples are arranged in 
the mandala layout, which symbolizes the universe in Buddhist 
cosmology. 


Sewu temple was probably expanded and completed during the rule of 
Rakai Pikatan, a prince who married a Buddhist princess from 
the Sailendra dynasty, Pramodhawardhani. Most of his subjects retained 
their old religions after the court returned to favour Hinduism. The 
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proximity of the Sewu temple to Prambanan, a Hindu Temple, suggests 
that the Hindu and Buddhist communities lived in harmony during the 
era in which the temples were built. And the scale of the temple complex 
suggests that Candi Sewu was a royal Buddhist temple that served as an 
important religious site. 


Rediscovery 


Although buried deep beneath the volcanic debris around Mount Merapi, 
the temple ruins were not completely forgotten by the 
local Javanese inhabitants. However, the origins of the temple were a 
mystery. Over the centuries, tales and legends infused with myths of 
giants and a cursed princess were recounted by 
villagers. Prambanan and Sewu were purport to be of supernatural 
origin, and in the legend of Loro Jonggrang they were said to have been 
created by a multitude of demons under the order of Bandung 
Bondowoso. Such tales are most likely the reason the temples were 
preserved through the centuries prior to the Java War (1825-1830). The 
local villagers dared not remove any of the temple stones, believing the 
ruins to be haunted by supernatural beings. 


1. In 1733, Pakubuwono II granted the Dutch merchant Cornelius 
Antonie Lons permission to make a sightseeing tour through the 
heartland of Mataram. Lons' report of this trip contains the first 
known extant description of the Sewu and Prambanan temples and 
in the years 1806-07, the Dutch archaeologist Hermann 
Cornelius unearthed the Sewu temples. 


. During the Java War (1825-1830) some of the temple stones were 
carted away and used in fortifications. In the years that followed 
the temples suffered from looting. 


. Many of the Buddha statues were decapitated and the heads stolen. 
Some Dutch colonists stole sculptures and used them as garden 
ornaments, and native villagers used the foundation stones as 
construction material. 


. Some of the temple's best preserved bas-reliefs, Buddha's head, 
and some ornaments were carried away from the site and ended up 
in museums and private collections abroad. 


. In 1867, Isidore van Kinsbergen photographed the ruins of Candi 
Sewu after an earthquake had caused the dome in main temple to 
collapse. 


. In 1885 Jan Willem IJzerman, revising some plans of the temple 
complex made earlier by Cornelius, made notes regarding the 
temple's condition. He noted that several Buddha heads were 
missing. 


. By 1978 none of the Buddha heads had survived, all of them having 
been looted from the site completely 


. In 1901 a new set of photographs was taken, sponsored by Leydie 
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Melville. 


9. In 1908 Theodoor van Erp [nl] initiated the clearing and 
reconstruction of the main temple. 


10. In 1915 H. Maclaine Pont drew the reconstruction of a 
temples of the second row. It was de Haan who reconstructed the 
Perwara temples with the aid of Van Kinsbergen's photographs. 


11. Subsequently, the temple became a subject of study among 
archaeologists 


Contemporary events 


Since the early 20th century the temple has been slowly and carefully 
reconstructed, yet it has not been completely restored. There are 
hundreds of temple ruins, and many stones are missing. The main temple 
reconstruction and two of the apit temples on the east side were 
completed in 1993 and inaugurated by President Soeharto on 20 
February 1993. 


The temple was severely damaged during the 2006 Yogyakarta 
earthquake. The structural damage was significant, and the central 
temple suffered the worst. Large pieces of debris were scattered about 
on the grounds, and cracks between stone blocks were detected. To 
prevent the central temple from collapsing, metal frame structures were 
erected on the four corners and attached to support the main temple. 
Although some weeks later in 2006 the site was reopened for visitors, the 


main temple remained closed for safety reasons. Today the metal frame 
has been removed, and visitors may visit and enter the main temple. 


The Sewu Temple often hosts the annual Vesak ceremony. 


K Stv. CW. Mieling 


RUINEN VAN PRAMBANAN, TJANDI SEWOE 


A lithograph of Tjandi Sewoe ruins near Prambanan, circa 1859 


Image extracted from page 281 of volume 1 of Neerlands-Oost-Indie. Reizen 


over Java, Madura,(1852-1857), by BUDDINGH, Steven Adriaan. Original held 
and digitised by the British Library. 


Candi 
Sewu main temple at left and one of apittemple at right 
BELOW Aerial view of Sewu temple near Prambanan shows the mandala 
layout of the main temple surrounds by smaller perwara temples. 


Candi Sewu Layout 
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An architectural model of Candi Sewu temple compound, reconstruct 
the complete condition of the 8th century Sewu temple in Central Java, 
Indonesia. 


The Sewu temple complex is the largest Buddhist compound in 
the Prambanan area, with rectangular grounds that measure 185 
meters north-south and 165 meters east-west. There is an entrance on all 
four cardinal points, but the main entrance is located on the east side. 
Each of the entrances is guarded by twin Dvarapala statues. These large 
guardian statues have been better preserved, and replicas can be found 
at Jogja Kraton. There are 249 buildings in the complex are arranged in 
a Mandala pattern around the main central hall. This configuration 
expresses the Mahayana Buddhist view of the universe. There are 240 
smaller temples, called Perwara (guardian) temples, with similar designs 
that are arranged in four rectangular concentric rows. Two outer rows 
are arranged closer and consist of 168 smaller temples, while two inner 
rows, arranged at certain intervals, consist of 72 temples. The 249 
temples located in the second precinct were all made with a square 
frame but varied by different statues and orientations. Many of the 
statues are now gone, and the arrangements on the current site are not 
in the original orientations. The statues are comparable to the statues 
of Borobudur and were likely made of bronze. 
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Along the north-south and east-west central axis at a distance of about 
200 meters, between the second and third rows of the smaller temple are 
located the apit (flank) temples, a couple on each cardinal point facing 
each other. The apittemples are the second largest temples after the 
main temple, however only eastern twin apitand a northern one still 
remain today. These smaller temples encompass a larger sanctuary that 
has been heavily looted. Behind the fourth row of smaller temples lies the 
stone paved courtyard where the main temple stood on the center. 


The nearby temples, Gana temple in the east and Bubrah temple in the 
south, are suggested as the part of greater Manjusrigrha 
vajradhatu mandala complex. Both temples are located around 300 
metres from the Sewu main temple. There are northern and western 
ruins discovered around the same distance from the main temple, 
however the stones was too scarce for reconstruction. These temples 
suggested that indeed the Sewu temple compound was completed with 
four additional temples, located 300 metres from the main temple, which 
is corresponds with the mandala and the guardians of the 
directions concept. 


The main temple measures 29 meters in diameter and soars up to 30 
meters high. The ground plan of the main temple is a cross-shaped 20- 
sided polygon. On each of the four cardinal points of the main temple, 
there are four structures projected outward, each with its own stairs, 
entrances and rooms, crowned with stupas, which form a cross-like 
layout. All of the structures are made from andesite stones. 


The main temple has five rooms, one large garbhagriha in the center and 
four smaller rooms in each cardinal direction. These four rooms are all 
connected with outer corner galleries with balustrades bordered by rows 
of small stupas. From the findings during the reconstruction process, it 
was suggested that the original design of central sanctuary only 
consisted of a central roomed temple surrounded by four additional 
structures with open portals. Doorways were added later. The portals 
were narrowed to create door frames on which to attach wooden doors. 
Some of the holes to attach doors are still visible. The doorways join the 
temples together into one main building with five rooms. 


The central chamber can be reached from the eastern room. The central 
chamber is larger than other rooms with a higher ceiling and a taller 
roof. Now all the five rooms are empty. However the lotus carved stone 
pedestal in the central chamber suggests that the temple once contained 
a large bronze Buddhist statue (possible the bronze statue of Manjusri), 
probably reaching a height of four meters. The statue is missing, 
probably looted for scrap metal over the centuries. However another 
theory suggested that the main statue was probably constructed from 
several stone blocks coated with vajralepa plaster. 


The ruin of Bubrah temple in 2006, prior of reconstruction/ 
The makara stairs adornment of Bubrah temple in 1900s 


As an architectural masterpiece built in the 8th century and older than 
Borobudur and Prambanan Temples, Sewu Temple has an important role 
in the development of archipelago’s architecture. The background of the 
temple building can be known through the ornaments that decorate parts 
of the temple. Ornaments contain certain meanings with Hindu-Buddhist 
principles, not only as visual ornament elements, so the role of 
ornaments is important. Ornaments are an artistic component that is 
added to decoration in crafts, including architecture. Ornamentation 
cannot be separated from the socio-cultural background of the 
community and the area of origin of the ornament, because 
ornamentation is a means of communication to reduce culture from the 
previous generation to the next generation. Therefore, it is necessary to 
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further study the evolution or development of the forms and meanings of 
architectural ornaments in the archipelago with a time series of 
architectural developments in the Hindu-Buddhist era and traditional 
architecture, especially Java, following the location of the temple. The 
purpose of this study is to examine the evolution of forms, patterns, and 
meanings of Hindu-Buddhist architectural ornaments found in Sewu 
Temple in their development towards traditional Javanese architecture. 
This research uses descriptive qualitative method. This research found 
that there is a relationship between Javanese architectural ornaments 


and architectural ornaments! 


1. Evolution of Hindu-Buddhist Architectural Ornaments Into Javanese 
Traditional Architecture: Case Study of Sewu Temple Ayu Ratna Pertiwi- 
Advances in Social Science, Education and Humanities Research, volume 
421 4th International Conference on Arts Language and Culture (ICALC 
2019) 


Once a bustling city, Prambanan is a multi-religious temple-complex at 
the center of Java. While the site is best known for its Hindu temples, it is 
also home to Candi Sewu, the largest enterable Buddhist temple in all of 
Indonesia. Composed of hundreds of small stupas surrounding a 
cruciform central shrine, the complex covers more than twenty-seven 
square kilometers (seventeen square miles) and is replete with finely 
carved Buddhist deities. In the spread of Indian religious ideas, 
Buddhists played an especially active role. Buddhist communities found 
great sponsorship in Indonesia’s eighth- and ninth-century rulers. The 
plethora of Buddhist figures at Candi Sewu proclaim the establishment’s 
religious dedication, and the temple’s massive scale points to elite 
patronage. 
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Candi Sewu; Right: Sundaravarada-Perumal temple; south India, Tamil Nadu, Uttiramerur; Pallava 
period, 9th century; granite.(RIGHT) Today, many of Candi Sewu’s freestanding 
buddhas are missing their heads. Such losses are due to looting, intentional 
destruction, and forces of nature over the course of the last millennium. 


The eighth and ninth centuries were a period of heightened contact 
between India and Southeast Asia. Imagery and texts circulated along 
with the people who traveled across the regions. Candi Sewu’s sculptures 
show close connections with Indian sculpture from this period. See, for 
example, the lions that are positioned at corners along the temple’s base. 
Much like the lion at a temple in Tamil Nadu, the animal sits back on its 
haunches, its tail upturned and mouth open, and its head seems to 
support the structure above. 
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Relief carvings on surviving and restored buildings have better stood the 
test of time. Prominent imagery includes bodhisattvas in palatial settings, 
gandharvas and devatas (minor deities), and flying rishis (sages) who 
shower devotees with blessings as they enter the temple. Bells and 
billowing garments evoke sound and movement.RIGHT - A flight of stairs 
leads through a vestibule and into the central shrine, which quickly 
plunges into darkness. 


In the middle of the chamber is an altar with an empty throne positioned 
high on a semicircular platform.From the top, temple priests could have 
lustrated an image or a holy person with sacred fluids and possibly 
flowers. https://asia.si.edu/collections-area/southeast-asian/sacred-sites- 
in-southeast-asia-candi-sewu/ 


The Buddhist temple of Bubrah or Candhi Bubrah is a 9th- 
century Buddhist temple located within the complex of the Prambanan 
Temple Archaeological Park, in Central Java, Indonesia. The temple is 
located within Prambanan or Kewu Plain, an archaeologically rich area 
dotted with numerous Hindu-Buddhist temples dated circa 8th to 9th 
century CE. To visit Bubrah temple, visitors can go through 
the Prambanan temple compound entrance. 


The temple is located around 300 meters south from Sewu temple. 
Archaeologists suggest that the temple is actually a part of the greater 
Sewu temple compound (Manjusrigrha complex), as the southern temple 
marking the southern point of the mandala layout. This suggestion is 
based on the fact that there is a similar-sized temple on the eastern side 
called Candi Gana that marking the eastern end on Manjusrigrha 
mandala. On northern and western sides around 300 metres from Sewu 
main temple, there were also ruins discovered, however, the stones are 
too scarce to reconstruct. In conclusion, Bubrah temple were originally 
part of four vanguard temples placed around 300 meters in four cardinal 
points from the main temple of Sewu. Bubrah is the guardian temple of 
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southern direction, according to mandala and guardians of the 
directions concept. 


The original name of this temple is unknown, however the 
local Javanese named the temple "candi bubrah", which means 
"ruins temple" in the Javanese language. The name reflect the 
conditions of this temple during its discovery, which was a heap of 2 
metres tall stone ruins. Bubrah means broken, in ruins or disorderly in 
Javanese, it has been in a state of ruins for many years, until it was 
reconstructed between 2011 and 2017. The temple is a part 
of Prambanan Temple Compounds, a World Heritage Site since 1991. 


It is located between Sewu temple compound in the north 
and Lumbung temple in the south. Administratively, this temple is 
located in Bener Hamlet, Bugisan Village, Prambanan District, Klaten 
Regency, Central Java. Unlike the Prambhanan. Bubrah temple is a 
Buddhist temple, and was built around the 9th century during the era of 
the Mataram kingdom that ruled Central Java and some parts of Eastern 
Java. The temple is closely related to Sewu temple which is located 
around 300 metres to the north.”! Bubrah temple believed was 
constructed around the same period or slightly later after the completion 
of nearby Sewu and Lumbung temple, all three being a Buddhist-style 
mandala. The Sewu complex was built by Rakai Panangkaran hailed 
as Shailendra Wamsatilaka, or the ornament of the Shailendra dynasty. 
Bubrah temple seems to be added later to complete Manjusrigrha (Sewu) 
vajradhatu mandala as the southern shrine dedicated as the guardian of 
directions. Thus possibly Bubrah temple was constructed after the reign 
of Panangkaran, either during the reign of Dharanindra, or 
possibly Samaragrawira, which means the temple was constructed in the 
early 9th century. 


After the move of the capital to eastern Java circa the 11th century, the 
temple was neglected. For centuries later, it fell into disrepair, buried 
under Mount Merapi volcanic debris and shaken by earthquakes. 


The temple was in ruins during its rediscovery back in the early 19th 
century, along with nearby Prambanan and Sewu temple compound. 
During its rediscovery, the temple took form of a 2 metres tall mounds of 
stone, thus the gave the name Bubrah which in Javanese means "ruins". 
Throughout the 20th century, nothing much had been done to restore 
and reconstruct the temple, as the temple stones were left scattered 
around the area. 


In 1992, the temple was included within the area of Prambanan 
Archaeological Park or Prambanan Temple Tourism Park, along with 
nearby Lumbung, Sewu, and Prambanan temples, registered as 
Prambanan Temple Compound and recognized as a UNESCO World 
Heritage Site. 


Between 2011 and 2017 the temple had undergone reconstruction. The 
project developed in 7 stages, and was completed on 14 December 2017, 
inaugurated by Muhajir Effendy, Indonesian Minister of Education and 
Culture. The reconstruction took 7 years and 11 billion rupiah cost. 
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The temple plan measures 12 x 12 metres and facing east side, with 
flight of stairs, portico and portal facing east. The design of the temple is 
similar to the Apit temple within the Sewu temple compound 
and Sojiwan temple not far south. The roof is lined with rows of smaller 
stupas, with larger main stupa as the pinnacle of the structure. 
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V 


Dr Uday Dokras 


I have just written a paper on Palembang which was an important 
Srivijay City, some say its capital. It could also have been a place 
near the capital Srivijaypura, later on assuming importance. This 
is its continuation. 


(https://www.academia.edu/85725561/ 
SRIVIJAYPURA_The Capital_of_the SRIVIJAY_EMPIRE_ Palembang 


) 


Srivijaya empire, maritime and commercial kingdom that flourished 
between the 7th and the 13th centuries, largely in what is now Indonesia. 
The kingdom originated in Palembang on the island of Sumatra and soon 
extended its influence and controlled the Strait of Malacca. Srivijaya’s 
power was based on its control of international sea trade. It established 
trade relations not only with the states in the Malay Archipelago but also 
with China and India. 


Srivijaya was also a religious centre in the region. It adhered 
to Mahayana Buddhism and soon became the stopping point for Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims on their way to India. The kings of Srivijaya even 
founded monasteries at Negapattam (now Nagappattinam) in 
southeastern India.Srivijaya continued to grow; by the year 1000 it 
controlled most of Java, but it soon lost it to Chola, an Indian maritime 
and commercial kingdom that found Srivijaya to be an obstacle on the 
sea route between South and East Asia. In 1025 Chola seized Palembang, 
captured the king and carried off his treasures, and also attacked other 
parts of the kingdom. By the end of the 12th century Srivijaya had been 
reduced to a small kingdom, and its dominant role in Sumatra had been 
taken by Malayu (based injJambi), a vassal of Java. 
A Javanese kingdom, Majapahit, soon came to dominate the Indonesian 
political scene. 


Origin of Srivijaya which' belong to an honourable period in the history 
of south-eastern Sumatra, when its inhabitants -played an essential part 
in the economic development of southern China. Its ships helped 
Buddhists £n their travels, and from its harbours many new ideas would 
have penetrated other parts of western Indonesia. In these ways this 
coast made a permanent contribution to Asian history. Only in south- 
eastern Sumatra itself has' there been no permanent memorial of the 
civilisation which once flourished there and made it possible for I Tsing 
to recommend Srivijaya as a suitable centre for Buddhist students before 
they went to India. The coast is remembered today not by its temples or 
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even by its own literary records but in the literature of foreign countries, 
whose merchants once enjoyed the trading facilities created by its 
seafarers. 


O, W. Walters in EARLY INDONESIAN COMMERCE AND THE ORIGINS 
OP SRIVIJAYA Doctor of Philosophy thesis in the University of London 
1962 


1° Era of Kingdoms 
Mainland Southeast 
Asia 
CHAMPA 
DAI VIET 
HARIBHUNJAYA 
KHMER EMPIRE 
LAVO South China Sea 
PAGAN 
SRIVIJAYA L @ 


E Srivijayapura- Entreport of Srivijaja 


Srivijaya is a Sanskrit-derived name: DOO0DO0000, Srivijaya. Sri means 
"fortunate", "prosperous", or "happy" and Vijaya means "victorious" or 
"excellence". Thus, the combined word Srivijayameans "shining 
victory", "splendid triumph", "prosperous. victor", "radiance of 
excellence" or simply "glorious".What does Pura mean in Sanskrit?- DODO ° 
(pura) n.fortress, castle, city, town. the female apartments, 
gynaeceum. house, abode, residence, receptacle.Srivijaypura would 
mean the Fortress of Srivijaya. The rise of the Srivijayan Empire was 
parallel to the end of the Malay sea-faring period. Due to its location, the 
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Srivijaya developed complex technology utilizing maritime resources. In 
addition, its economy became progressively reliant on the booming trade 
in the region, thus transforming it into a prestige goods-based economy. 
Before the 12th century, Srivijaya was primarily a land-based polity 
rather than a maritime power, fleets were available but acted as 
logistical support to facilitate the projection of land power. In response to 
the change in the maritime Asian economy, and threatened by the loss of 
its dependencies, Srivijaya developed a naval strategy to delay its 
decline. The naval strategy of Srivijaya was mainly punitive; this was 
done to coerce trading ships to be called to their port. Later, the naval 
strategy degenerated to raiding fleet 


Entrepots had an important role in the early modern period, 
when mercantile shipping flourished between Europe and its colonial 
empires in the Americas and Asia. For example, spice trade to Europe, 
which necessitated long trade routes, led to a much higher market 
price than the original buying price. Traders often did not want to travel 
the whole route, and thus used the entrepôts on the way to sell their 
goods. This could conceivably lead to more attractive profits for those 
who were suited to traveling the entire route. The 17th- 
century Amsterdam Entrepôt is an excellent early-modern example. 

As a result of Chinese civil wars, which impoverished their best client, 
combined with disastrous floods which destroyed their port city of 
Vyadhapura, the Funan kingdom declined in economic and cultural 
importance. While Funan was replaced politically by the Chenla kingdom 
as the dominant kingdom of mainland Southeast Asia, the cultural and 
political energy of the Funan actually shifted to the island based Srivijaya 
Empire of Sumatra and Java, which had captured the China trade by 
controlling the trade routes and funneling the profits through Palembang 
in Sumatra. This new entrepôt, which supplanted the Funaneseentrepot, 
generated the wealth and cultural exchange which created the new 
mandala empire. 


SriVijayapura and Basra were the two main entrepôts : According to 
the Chinese and Arab records in 10th century, we learnt that since 9th- 
10th century there were three trading circles around the Indian Ocean: 
Between China and Southeast Asia, between Southeast Asia and Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf, and between the Arabian area and east Africa. 9th- 
10th century was the first peak of China maritime trade. Many ports 
along the coast of China engaged in this period, traded commodities from 
different regions of southern and northern China. But, the ports were not 
selling the goods directly to the end users. There was an entrepot in 
India Ocean between China and Arabian area. 


SriVijaya and Basra were the two main entrepôts. According to 
documentary records, China and SriVijaya had a very close relationship. 
Chinese and Arab records of commodities both contain products from 
Southeast Asia. Maritime trade around the Indian Ocean during the 


period from the 9th to the 10th century can be grouped into three 
trading circles: 


. the circle between China and Southeast Asia (mainly Sumatra and 
Java), 

. the circle between Southeast Asia and Arabia and the Persian Gulf, 
and 

. that between the Arabian area and East Africa. 


This was SriVijaya of the 9th to the 10th century, a vibrant and booming 
cosmopolitan urban center.In short all countries of Cambodia, Thailand, 
and Indonesia are connected into a neat little bundle which goes back 
thousands of years. ! 

Due to the geographical location of Cambodia with its proximity to the 
Gulf of Thailand, the city of Vyadhapura became the first important 
Southeast Asian entrepôt -a port, city and centre to which goods are 
brought for import and export, and for collection and distribution. 
Because of the influx of foreign traders and the resulting wealth the 
native tribal culture was mixed with the Hindu culture to create the 
kingdom of Funan. This was symbolized by the marriage of the Naga 
Princess with a Hindu prince, whose child was the Khmer. 


1. SriVijaya as the Entrepôt for Circum-Indian Ocean Trade 
Evidence from Documentary Records and Materials from Shipwrecks of 
the 9th-10th Centuries, Dashu Qin et Kunpeng Xiang,p. 308-336 
https://doi.org/10.4000/oceanindien.1379,46-47 | 2011,Vohémar, cité- 


Etatmalgache 


The "King of the mountain" was the monarch of Funan. There was a 
mountain regarded as holy. Mountain in Khmer sounds similar to 
Funan.The Java-based Sailendras claimed that the Funan monarchs were 
their ancestors. Cambodia was taken control of after a sojourn in Java 
by Jayavarman II.The "Mountain Kings" of Funan were claimed as the 
forebears of the Malacca Sultanate and Brunei Sultanate. 


Bodhisattva Lokeshvara of Phnom Da style (7th century), MyTho. Guimet Museum/ An 


Entrepot 


Madras/ Floating houses in Musi River bank near Palembang in 1917. The 
Srivijayan capital was probably formed from a collection of floating houses like 
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Keeping in mind that Funanese records did not survive into the modern 
period, much of what is known came from archaeological excavation. 
Excavations yielded discoveries of brick wall structures, precious metals 
and pot from southern Cambodia and Vietnam. Also found was a large 
canal system that linked the settlements of Angkor Borei and coastal 
outlets; this suggests a highly organised government. Funan was a 
complex and sophisticated society with a high population density, 
advanced technology, and a complex social system. 


This is the 5 th theorey that 
Mahendravarman,vrahkamratenafiSriMahendravarmma in Pre- 
Angkorian Khmeralso titled Citrasena, was a king of the kingdom 
of Chenla, modern day Cambodia, during the 6th century. Chenla was the 
direct predecessor of the Khmer empire. Citrasena was a close relative 
of Bhavavarman I, whom he joined to conquer the Kingdom of Funan, 
and whom he succeeded as king and adopting the name 
Mahendravarman. After Bhavavarman's death, Mahendravarman took 
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residence in the capital atSamborPreikuk while the same 
time Hiranyavarmanwas' ruling Cambodia.Mahendravarman sent an 
ambassador to Champa to "ensure friendship between the two 
countries.” 
After the death of Mahendravarman, his son Isanavarman, had taken the 
control of the kingdom, where his father ruled for several years. He ruled 
the kingdom until 628. His sons were namned 

1. Sivadatta 

2. Isvarakumara Khmer 

3. Yuvaraja (Name not identified from historical records) 


All above names are Hindu names. 


Knowledge Centre of Srivijaya E 


Ever since the rediscovery by the French scholar George Cœdès (1918) 
of the Indo-nesian kingdom of Srivijaya, which for more than half a 
millennium (7th-13th century ad) played a major role in the history 
of South-east Asia. This kingdom and its capital Srivijayapura, 
probably located near the modern city of Palembang in Sumatra, 
functioned for a long period as a relay station and resting point in the 
vibrant sea trade between India and China, to which it also 
contributed an array of products. 


Apart from this, Srivijaya also maintained close contacts with 
kingdoms on the mainland of Southeast Asia. Its important position in 
Asian commercial traffic aside, Srivijaya was for many centuries a 
prominent international centre in the Buddhist world. Chinese monks, on 
their way to India by sea, often stayed in the capital of Srivijaya for some 
length of time to familiarize themselves with Sanskrit before travelling 
on to India. Of these Chinese monks the best known was perhaps 
Yijing, who stayed in the capital for a period of six months in the year 
671. 


Yijing was born Zhang Wenming. He became a monk at age 14 and was 
an admirer of Faxian, a famed monk who traveled to India in the 4th and 
oth centuries CE. Provided funding by an otherwise unknown benefactor 
named Fong, he decided to visit the renowned Buddhist university 
of Nalanda, in Bihar, India, to further study Buddhism. Traveling by a 
boat out of Guangzhou, he arrived in Srivijaya (today's Palembang of 
Sumatra) after 22 days, where he spent the next six months 
learning Sanskrit grammar and the Malay language. He went on to 
record visits to the nations of Malayu and Kiteh (Kedah). In 673 after ten 
days of additional travel reached the "naked kingdom" (south west 
of Shu). Yijing recorded his impression of the "Kunlun peoples", using an 
ancient Chinese word for Malay peoples. "Kunlun people have curly hair, 
dark bodies, bare feet and wear sarongs." He then arrived at the East 
coast of India, where he met a senior monk and stayed a year to 
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study Sanskrit. Both later followed a group of merchants and visited 30 
other principalities. Halfway to Nalanda, Yijing fell sick and was unable 
to walk. Gradually he was left behind by the group. He walked to 
Nalanda where he stayed for 11 years. 


Returning to Srivijaya 


In 687, Yijing stopped in the kingdom of Srivijaya on his way back to 
Tang China. At that time, Palembang was a centre of Buddhism where 
foreign scholars gathered, and Yijing stayed there for two years to 
translate original Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures into Chinese. In the year 
689 he returned to Guangzhou to obtain ink and papers (note: Srivijaya 
then had no paper and ink) and returned again to Srivijaya the same 
year. 


In 695, he completed all translation works and finally returned to China 
at Luoyang. 

Account of Buddhism sent from the South Seas and Buddhist Monk's 
Pilgrimage of the Tang Dynasty are two of Yijing's best travel diaries, 
describing his adventurous journey to Srivijaya and India, reporting on 
the society of India, the lifestyles of various local peoples, and more. 


However, Buddhist bhiksus rom India and Ceylon did travel to the 
famous Srivijaya. In Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India (in 


Tibetan, 16thcentury) he says post retirement from Nalanda University, 
Dharmapala, originally from Kanci and a contemporary of Xu-anzang, 
who was a contemporary of Bhavaviveka ( c 490-570 ), with whom he 
debated and was born in Kanchipuram, Tamil Nadu; studied in Nalanda 
and left for Sumatra to stay there for the rest of his life. 


Because of the many foreign contacts, both commercially and in 
religious matters, it almost goes without saying that non-Indonesian 
sources could contain important information regarding the history of 
Srivijaya. Apart from indigenous sources (inscriptions, artefacts, etc.), 
the Chinese in particular have contributed much to our knowledge of the 
kingdom of Srivijaya. The reports of pilgrims as well as the more official 
documents of the many Chinese embassies offer a wealth of 
information, although a correct interpretation of the data is ham-pered 
by the Chinese transcription of the Indonesian (mostly Sanskrit) names. 
In stark contrast to this is the meagre information from Indian sources. 
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Suvarnabhumi artist conception 


These sources yield little more than the Indian name for the Archipelago, 
the Island of Gold [suvarnadvipa], and the rich mines found there. 
Though its exact location is unknown and remains a matter of debate, 
Suvarnabhumi was an important port along trade routes that run through 
the Indian Ocean, setting sail from the wealthy ports 
in Basra, Ubullah and Siraf, through Muscat, Malabar, Ceylon, 
the Nicobars, Kedah and on through the Strait of Malacca to fabled 
Suvarnabhumi. Factual information is hardly ever offered. Next to the 
information from Chinese, Indian and—not to be overlooked—Arab and 
Persian sources, there is yet another foreign category in which to 
find information about Srivijaya, namely the vast Tibetan literature. 
Having once been an important Buddhist centre, it is not surprising that 
Srivijaya is mentioned as such in Tibetan texts, although in general the 
information therein cannot be called abundant. The exceptions are the 
writings by or about the Tibetan saint Atisa (982-1054), one of the most 
prominent saints of Tibet, who for a period of twelve years stayed in 
Sumatra at the court of Srivijaya.(Chapter 4. Traces of Indonesian 
Influences in Tibet-From the book Esoteric Buddhism in Mediaeval 
Maritime Asia,Jan A. 
Schoterman, https://doi.org/10.1355/9789814695091-007) 


Sriwijaya-Nalanda 'Knowledge Route’ The ruins of the ancient university 
Nalanda in Bihar state, India. Beside the renowned Silk Route and Spice 
Trail, there is another lesser-known historical trail. Dubbed the Knowledge 
Route, this trail connected the Sriwijaya Kingdom in the southwestern part 
of Sumatra (previously known as Swarnadwipa) and Nalanda 
university, located in Bihar state in India. 


Sriwijaya and Nalanda were centers of knowledge The Sriwijaya- 
Nalanda trail is known as the Knowledge Route due to both areas’ 
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reputation as places of learning. Built during the Gupta Empire, Nalanda 
was the location of an ancient university that attracted students from other 
countries, including China and Tibet. At that time, students did not only 
learn about Buddhism, but also astronomy, mathematics, medicine, Eastern 
philosophy and Greek philosophy. Meanwhile, Sriwijaya, which was built 
during the Syailendra dynasty, was based on the Buddha Mahayana belief 
and its influence spread to India and China. Sriwijaya was also known as the 
center to learn the Sanskrit language. “Sanskrit was a foreign language, but 
it was taught in Sriwijaya,” said Andrea Acri, a researcher from the 
Nalanda-Sriwijaya Center at the Institute of Southeast Asian Studies in 
Singapore. The Knowledge Route In the 7th century, Yijing, a Buddhist 
monk from China settled in Sriwijaya and wrote about the center of higher 
education. 


ijing advised other 
monks, who wanted to visit India [Nalanda], to learn Sanskrit in 
Sriwijaya,” Acri said. This encouraged travel from China to Sriwijaya to 
India, and vice versa, for those who wanted to learn about Buddhism. 


The relationship between Sriwijaya and Nalanda was such that ancient 
university of Nalanda had 15 monasteries. But the number one 
monastery was donated by [the King of] Sriwijaya.. Stories about King of 
Sriwijaya can also be found in one of the inscriptions uncovered in 
Nalanda. Made of bronze in around the 9th century, it tells about King 
Balaputradewa from Swarnadwipa (Sriwijaya) who was allowed to build a 
monastery for Sriwijaya students who were studying in Nalanda. Among 
the many monasteries, this monastery [that was built by King 
Balaputradewa] is the only one that is open for tourists, 


Sriwijaya and Nalanda also influenced each other in architecture. One 
example is a moonstone in Nalanda that bears similarities with the stone 
that can be found at Kalasan Temple in Central Java. Also, when Nalanda 
was destroyed in the 12th or 13th century, its damaged walls still had the 
remaining cement. The same cement can be found in Sari Temple and 
Kalasan Temple in Java. From Nalanda, you can travel to Vikramshila by 
land, which takes around six hours. Vikramshila used to be another 
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center for learning about Buddhism. Built by Atisa Dipamkara, a 
Buddhist monk and renowned scholar from India who traveled to 
Sriwijaya to learn about Buddhism, its structure and design has 
similarities with the Muaro Jambi temple compounds in Jambi-province. 
(asw).? 


2. This article was published in thejakartapost.com with the title "Facts about the 
Sriwijaya-Nalanda ‘Knowledge Route". Click to 
read: https://www.thejakartapost.com/life/2017/09/09/facts-about-the-sriwijaya-nalanda- 
knowledge-route.html. 


The term “Suvarnabhumi” as mentioned in a newly 
found 7th century Sanskrit inscription from Cambodia. 


The inscription translated as: 


“.... The great King Isanavarman is full 
of glory and bravery. He is the King of 
Kings who rules over Suvarnabhumi 
until the sea, which is the border, while 
the kings in the neighboring states 
honor his order to their heads....” 


The rubbed text of the recently discovered 
inscription in Cambodia dated to 7" century. 


Suvarnabhumi Airport Thailand 


The interpretation of early travel records is not always easy. The 
Javanese embassies to China in 860 and 873 CE refer to Java as 
rich in gold, although it was in fact devoid of any deposits. The 
Javanese would have had to import gold possibly from 
neighbouring Sumatra, Malay Peninsula or Borneo, where gold 
was still being mined in the 19th century and where ancient 
mining sites were located. Even though Java did not have its 
own gold deposits, the texts make frequent references to the 
existence of goldsmiths, and it is clear from the archaeological 
evidence such as Wonoboyo Hoard, that this culture had 
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developed a sophisticated gold working technology, which relied 
on the import of substantial quantities of the metal. 


The Padang Roco Inscription of 1286 CE, states that an image of 
Buddha Amoghapasa Lokeshvara was brought to Dharmasraya on 
the Upper Batang Hari - the river of Jambi - was transported 

from Bhumi Java (Java) to Suvarnabhumi (Sumatra), and erected 
by order of the Javanese ruler Kertanegara: the inscription clearly 
identifies Sumatra as Suvarnabhumi 


Butuan was so rich in treasures that a museum curator, Florina H. 
Capistrano-Baker, stated that it was even richer than the more 
well-known western maritime kingdom of Srivijaya; "The 
astonishing quantities and impressive quality of gold treasures 
recovered in Butuan suggest that its flourishing port settlement 
played an until recently little-recognized role in early Southeast 
Asian trade. Surprisingly, the amount of gold discovered in Butuan 
far exceeds that found in Sumatra, where the much better known 
flourishing kingdom of Srivijaya is said to have been located." This 
despite that most of the gold of Butuan were already looted by 
invadersThe term Suvarnabhumi (‘land of gold’) is commonly 
thought to refer to the Southeast Asian Peninsula, including lower 
Burma and the Malay Peninsula. However there is another gold- 
referring term Suvarnadvipa (the Golden Island or Peninsula, 
where dvipa may refer to either a peninsula or an island), which 
may correspond to the Indonesian Archipelago, 

especially Sumatra. Both terms might refer to a powerful coastal 
or island kingdom in present-day Indonesia , possibly centered 

on Sumatra or Java. This corresponds to the gold production areas 
traditionally known in Minangkabau Highlands in Barisan 
Mountains, Sumatra, and interior Borneo. An eighth century 
Indian text known as the "Samaraiccakaha" describes a sea 
voyage to Suvarnadvipa and the making of bricks from the gold 
rich sands which they inscribed with the name dharana and then 
baked. These pointing out to the direction of western part of 
insular Southeast Asia, especially Sumatra, Malay Peninsula, 
Borneo and Java. 


Benefitting from its strategic location on the narrow Strait of 
Malacca, the insular theory argued that other than actually 
producing gold, it might also be based on such a kingdom's 
potential for power and wealth (hence, "Land of Gold") as a hub 
for sea-trade also known from vague descriptions of 
contemporary Chinese pilgrims to India. The kingdom referred to 
as the center of maritime trade between China and India 

was Srivijaya. Due to the Chinese writing system, however, the 
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interpretations of Chinese historical sources are based on 
Supposed correspondences of ideograms - and their 

possible phonetic equivalents - with known toponyms in the 
ancient Southeast Asian civilizations. Hendrik Kern concluded 
that Sumatra was the Suvarnadvipa mentioned in ancient Hindu 
texts and the island of Chryse mentioned in the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea and by Rufius Festus Avienius. 


The concept of Suvarnadvip is described below as introduction to 
this paper: 


. Suvarnadvipa (OO0000000000) or Suvarnabhumi (0000000000) is a 
toponym, that appears in many ancient Indian literary sources 
and Buddhist texts such as the Mahavamsa, some stories of the Jataka 
tales, the Milinda Panha"! and the Ramayana. 

. Svarnadvipa DO000000000 = Suvarnadvipa DOO0U000000 (AS, p.1004) 

. A (QUO00000000) = Suvarnabhumi (0000000000) (AS, 
p. 

4. Suvarnabhumi/Suvannabhumi (Pali) 


. Though its exact location is unknown and remains a matter of debate, 
Suvarnabhumi was an important port along trade routes that run 
through the Indian Ocean, setting sail from the wealthy ports in Basra, 
Ubullah and Siraf, through Muscat, Malabar, Ceylon. Nicobars, Kedah 
and on through the Strait of Malacca to fabled Suvarnabhumi. 


. Source: Wisdom Library: Kathasaritsagara 


. Suvarnadvipa (00000000000) is the name of name of an island (dvipa), 
as mentioned in the Kathasaritsagara, chapter 54. Accordingly, “there 
is in this town a merchant of the name of Rudra, and he went to the 
island of Suvarnadvipa on a mercantile expedition. As he was 
returning, the hoard of wealth that he had managed to acquire was 
lost, being sunk in the sea by his ship foundering. And he himself 
happened to escape from the sea alive”. 


. Suvarnadvipa (QUQ00000000) or simply Suvarna is also mentioned in 
the Kathasaritsagara, chapter 56. Accordingly, “... there he 
[Candrasvamin] heard that the merchant Kanakavarman had gone 
from that island to an island named Karpura. In the same way he 
visited in turn the islands of Karpura, Suvarna and Simhala with 
merchants, hut he did not find the merchant whom he was in search 
of”. 


Source: archive.org: The ocean of story. vol. 4 


. Suvarna-dvipa (QQ000000000) is a recognised epigriphically attested 
name for South and Central Sumatra, from which there was a large 
export of gold. 

Source: Wisdomlib Libary: Vajrayogini 


10. Suvarnadvipa (00000000000) is the name of a sacred site (pitha) 
presided over by Cakravarmini, according to the varahyabhyudaya- 
mandala. Cakravarmini is a deity situated in one of the six petals of 
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the southern lotus, of which the presiding deity is kuleśvarī (presiding 
lady) named Pandaravasini. The central deity of the varahyabhyudaya- 
mandala is the twelve-armed Vajravarahi. 


11. Suvarnadvipa is one of the twenty-four pithas, or ‘sacred-site’ 
(six lotuses each having six petals), each corresponding with a part of 
the human body. Suvarnadvipa is to be contemplated as situated in 
the calves. Besides being associated with a bodily spot, each pitha 
represents an actual place of ancient India frequented particularly by 
advanced tantric practitioners 


Source: academia.edu: A Critical Study of the 
Vajradakamahatantraraja (II) 


Suvarnadvipa (QOO00000000) is one of the two Upamelapaka 
(‘sacred spot’) present within the Kayacakra (‘circle of body’) which is 
associated with the Dakini named Patalavasini (‘a woman living 
underground’), according to the 9th-centruy Vajradakatantra. 
Vakcakra is one of three Cakras within the Tricakra system which 
embodies twenty-four sacred spots or districts (viz., Suvarnadvipa) 
resided over by twenty-four ‘sacred girls’ (dakinis) whose husbands 
abide in one’s body in the form of twenty-four ingredients (dhatu) of 
one’s body. 


Suvarnadvipa has the presiding Dakini named Cakravarmini 
whose husband, or hero (vīra) is named AkaSagarbha. The associated 
internal location are the ‘shanks’ and the bodily ingredient (dhatu) is 
the ‘sweat’. According to the Vajradakavivrti, the districts Kalinga, 
Kosala, Suvarnadvipa and Odyayana are associated with the family 
deity of Candika; while in the Abhidhanottarottaratantra there is the 
Daka deity named Vajradaka standing in the center of the districts 
named Pretapuri (Pretadhivasini), Grhadevata, Saurastra and 
Suvarnadvipa. 


Source: academia.edu: The Cakrasamvara Tantra (h) 


Suvarnadvipa (QQ000000000) is the name of an ancient locality 
identified with “the coast of west India (but some say that it is in east 
China)” according to Naropada (11th century A.D.). He is known for 
identifying unnatural or obscure names mentioned by the 
Cakrasamvara scriptures. Generally, Suvarnadvipa refers to the island 
in the ocean off the south tip of India, often Sri Lanka. 


Palembang 


1925 Coat of 
arms 


Palembang, kota (city) and capital ofSouth Sumatra (Sumatera 
Selatan) propinsi (or provinsi, province), Indonesia lies on both banks of 
the Musi River,spanned by the Ampera Bridge, one of Indonesia’s longest 
bridges. Palembang is the second largest city on the island 
of Sumatra (after Medan). 


Palembang served as the capital of the Buddhist Srivijaya empire from 
the 7th to the late 12th century, when the empire’s centre shifted to the 
city of Jambito the northwest. In the 13th century Palembang came 
under the domination of the Hindu Majapahit empire, which was based 
on the neighbouring island of Java. When Palembang 
rejected Javanese authority in the late 14th century, the empire 
responded by destroying the city. Although the ravaged Palembang 
remained anominal vassal of Majapahit, the city was governed by 
Chinese merchants until Majapahit disintegrated about the turn of the 
16th century. Meanwhile, Palembang had converted to Islam, and in the 
mid-17th century the city became the seat of a sultanate. 


Palembang 


Srivijaya (Indonesian: Sriwijaya, Malay: Srivijaya, was 
a Buddhist thalassocratic empire based on the island of Sumatra (in 
modern-day Indonesia), which influenced much of Southeast Asia. 
Srivijaya was an important centre for the expansion of Buddhism from 
the 7th to the 12th century AD. Srivijaya was the first unified kingdom to 
dominate much of the Malay Archipelago. The rise of the Srivijayan 
Empire was parallel to the end of the Malay sea-faring period. Due to its 
location, the Srivijaya developed complex technology utilizing maritime 
resources. In addition, its economy became progressively reliant on the 
booming trade in the region, thus transforming it into a prestige goods- 
based economy 


The earliest reference to it dates from the 7th century. A Tang 
dynasty Chinese monk, Yijing, wrote that he visited Srivijaya in year 671 
for six months. The earliest known inscription in which the name 
Srivijaya appears also dates from the 7th century in the Kedukan Bukit 
inscription found near Palembang, Sumatra, dated 16 June 682. Between 
the late 7th and early 11th century, Srivijaya rose to become 
a hegemon in Southeast Asia. It was involved in close interactions, often 
rivalries, with the neighbouring Mataram, Khmer and Champa. 
Srivijaya's main foreign interest was nurturing lucrative trade 
agreements with China which lasted from the Tang to the Song dynasty. 
Srivijaya had religious, cultural and trade links with the 
Buddhist Pala of Bengal, as well as with the Islamic Caliphate in 
the Middle East. 


Before the 12th century, Srivijaya was primarily a land-based polity 
rather than a maritime power, fleets were available but acted as 
logistical support to facilitate the projection of land power. In response to 
the change in the maritime Asian economy, and threatened by the loss of 
its dependencies, Srivijaya developed a naval strategy to delay its 
decline. The naval strategy of Srivijaya was mainly punitive; this was 
done to coerce trading ships to be called to their port. Later, the naval 
strategy degenerated to raiding fleet. 


The kingdom ceased to exist in the 13th century due to various factors, 
including the expansion of the 
competitor Javanese Singhasari and Majapahit empires. After Srivijaya 


fell, it was largely forgotten. It was not until 1918 
that French historian George Coedes, of l'Ecole française d'Extréme- 
Orient, formally postulated its existence. 


Waswahili 
QAR 
Tanganyika 
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. Some believe that the name "Palembang" is derived from the 
word limbang in Malay. By adding the prefix pe- which indicates a 
place or situation, the city's name means "a place to pan gold and 
diamond ores". It is said that during antiquity, the ruler ordered 
gold and diamond miners to pan their ores in the city for security 
and surveillance reasons. 


. Others say that the name comes from the word lembang in Malay. 
By adding the same prefix, the city's name means "a place where 
the water leaks".”°" It also means "a place which was constantly 
inundated by water". It refers to the geographical features of 
Palembang, which is a wetland. 


. Some say that the name was given by four brothers who survived a 
shipwreck near Musi River during the Majapahit reign. It is said 
that on their way to a new colony in eastern Sumatra, when their 
ship was wrecked, all belongings in the ship sunk into the sea 
except a broken wooden box which the survivor used as rafts. The 
rafts were wobbled (Jimbang-limbang) by the waves until they 
drifted ashore to a land which was later named Palimbang by them 


. Palembang also has a special Chinese character rendition like 
several cities in Indonesia. In Chinese, Palembang is written as QJ] 
(pinyin: Jugang; lit. ‘giant port'). It refers to the city in the past 
which was once a bustling major port in Southeast Asia 


. Some believe that the name "Palembang" is derived from the 
word limbang in Malay. By adding the prefix pe- which indicates a 
place or situation, the city's name means "a place to pan gold and 
diamond ores". It is said that during antiquity, the ruler ordered 
gold and diamond miners to pan their ores in the city for security 
and surveillance reasons. 

. Others say that the name comes from the word lembang in Malay. 
By adding the same prefix, the city's name means "a place where 
the water leaks". It also means "a place which was constantly 
inundated by water". It refers to the geographical features of 
Palembang, which is a wetland. 

. Some say that the name was given by four brothers who survived a 
shipwreck near Musi River during the Majapahit reign. It is said 
that on their way to a new colony in eastern Sumatra, when their 
ship was wrecked, all belongings in the ship sunk into the sea 
except a broken wooden box which the survivor used as rafts. The 
rafts were wobbled (Jimbang-limbang) by the waves until they 
drifted ashore to a land which was later named Palimbang by them. 
. Palembang also has a special Chinese character rendition like 
several cities in Indonesia. In Chinese, Palembang is written as 00O 
(pinyin: Jugang; lit. 'giant port'). It refers to the city in the past 
which was once a bustling major port in Southeast Asia. 
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J. Leijten. In April 2017 wrote that Mauro Jaŵbi, the Capital of Srivijaya. 
He concluded this on a study of the writings of I-Tsing, Chau Ju-kua and 
resent studies and archaeological finding. I respect his work and 
conclusion,however I am not ready to subscribe to this hypothesis. I 
believe Palembang was the Capital of Srivijaya Kingdom and the capitals 
those days changed - many kingdoms having different cities for Capitals. 
After an attack the Capitas shifted to safer places with the king and 
courtiers. Such is the history. 


The Kedukan Bukit Inscription, which is dated 682 AD, is the oldest 
inscription found in Palembang. The inscription tells of a king who 
acquires magical powers and leads a large military force over water and 
land, setting out from Tamvan delta, arriving at a place called "Matajap," 
and (in the interpretation of some scholars) founding the polity of 
Srivijaya. The "Matajap" of the inscription is believed to be Mukha 
Upang, a district of Palembang. 


According to George Coedes, "in the second half of the 9th century Java 
and Sumatra were united under the rule of a Sailendra reigning in 
Java...its centre at Palembang." 


As the capital of the Srivijaya kingdom, this second oldest city in 
Southeast Asia has been an important trading centre in maritime 
Southeast Asia for more than a millennium. The kingdom flourished by 
controlling the international trade through the Strait of Malacca from the 
seventh to thirteenth century, establishing hegemony over polities in 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. Sanskrit inscriptions and Chinese 
travelogues report that the kingdom prospered as an intermediary in the 
international trade between China and India. Because of the Monsoon, or 
biannual seasonal wind, after getting to Srivijaya, traders 
from China or India had to stay there for several months waiting the 
direction of the wind changes, or had to go back to China or India. Thus, 
Srivijaya grew to be the biggest international trade centre, and not only 
the market, but also infrastructures for traders such as lodging and 
entertainment also developed. It functioned as a cultural centre as 
well. Yijing, a Chinese Buddhist pilgrim who stayed in today's Palembang 
and Jambi in 671, recorded that there were more than a thousand 
Buddhist monks and learned scholars, sponsored by the kingdom to study 


religion in Palembang. He also recorded that there were many "states" 
under the kingdom called Srivijaya (Shili Foshi). 
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statue of Buddha, discovered in Bukit Seguntang 
archaeological site, today displayed in Sultan Mahmud Badaruddin II 
Museum Palembang. 


In 990, an army from the Kingdom of Medang in Java attacked Srivijaya. 
Palembang was sacked and the palace was looted. Cudamani 
Warmadewa, however, requested protection from China. By 1006, the 
invasion was finally repelled. In retaliation, Srivijaya king sent his troops 
to assist King Wurawari of Luaram in his revolt against Medang. In 
subsequent battles, Medang Palace was destroyed and the royal family of 
Medang executed. 


In 1068, King Virarajendra Chola of the Chola Dynasty of India 
conquered what is now Kedah from Srivijaya."“ Having lost many 
soldiers in the war and with its coffers almost empty due to the twenty- 
year disruption of trade, the reach of Srivijaya was diminished. Its 
territories began to free themselves from the suzerainty of Palembang 
and to establish many small kingdoms all over the former empire. 
Srivijaya finally declined with the military expedition by Javanese 
kingdoms in the thirteenth century. 


Srivijayan Kedukan Bukit Inscription 604 Śaka. “0” (zero) in bindu, 
with ten digits decimal positioning system, writen as “sarivu tluratus 
sapulu dua” (1312). 


From the re-reading & correction of the Kedukan Bukit Inscription 
translation, at least there are two main reasons from the inscription that 
can be taken as a credits of many countries in Southeast Asia besides 
Indonesia, such as Malaysia & Brunei Darussalam (Malay), Vietnam 
(Champ), Cambodia Laos & Myanmar (Khmer), Thailand (Chaiya), 
Philippines (Visayan), and Singapore are the descendants of this 
extraordinary civilization namely as Sri Vijaya. 


1) The extraordinary ability of the Srivijaya Maritime Fleet as described 
in lines 5-7 of the Kedukan Bukit inscription. 
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2) The extraordinary level of Srivijaya civilization as it is seen in the 
Kedukan Bukit Inscription in line 5-7, in which is the living proof that the 
Srivijayan had already used the “Base-10 Number System”, or “Place 
Value of Decimal Positional Notation System”, including the application 
of “O (zero) in number” as it is seen in their “604 Saka” year calender 
(682 CE), in which in Europe during that time, 0 (zero) was still 
considered an invisible ghost or an unreal being. 


* Europe just only recognized the number 0 (zero) after entering the 12th 
century CE. 


The year of the inscription was then corrected by L.Ch. Damais and 
returned into its original year in which is 604 S. L.Ch. Damais is an 
Indonesian epigraphist from France whose then married with President 
Habibie’s sister in law, the Indonesian third president. 

And if we carefully notice of the translation of line 5-7 of the inscription, 
we're about to find that the translation of the inscription is differs from 
its original Sanskrit meaning especially in the meaning of the word 
“lakşa“, in which in Sanskrit is supposed to be translated as 100,000, is 
translated as 10,000 by Coedes. 


This differs in translation by Coedes is understandable if we realize the 
reasons why the translation was made so by Coedes. It was actually 
influenced by how he translated and interpreted these five words of the 
inscription: laksa, kosa, cara, samvau, & jalan. 

From the translation we learn that Coedes was translating: 


lakşa as “20,000”, 

dangan kosa as “with supplies”, 

cara as “chest/boxes”, 

samvau as “dugouts”, 

dangan jalan as “on foot” or “foot soldier” 
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The might of the naval fleet of Srivijaya is established by line 5-7 of the 
inscription. 

Line 5-7 of the Kedukan Bukit Inscription (after correction) : 
“.,.mamava yam vala dua laksa dangan kosa duaratus cara di samvau 
dangan jalan sarivu tluratus sapulu dua vanakna ...” 

“carrying an army of two hundred thousands (200,000) with an 
arrangement of two hundred (200) cara in djong ship by way of one 
thousand three hundreds ten two (1312) in number” 


One of the main reason of why the Kedukan Bukit Inscription translation 
were made so is that because of the limited information and knowledge 
regarding the capacities and the capabilities of the Srivijaya Empire 
during the 20th century CE. Correction & Reinterpretation of the 
Kedukan Bukit Inscription that Previously Translated by Coedes 
English 


. Swasti! year 604 Saka already past by, day eleventh 

. half-bright month Waisakha Dapunta Hiyang rides on 

. ship in order to obtain siddhayatra. on day seventh of half-bright 

. of month Jyestha Dapunta Hiyang departing from Minanga 

. followed by taking two hundred thousands (200,000) of troops with 
arrangements of 

. two hundreds movement in ship, by way of one thousand 

. three hundreds ten two (1312) in numbers arrive in the eyes (face) 
of upang 


. truly merry on the fifth day of the half-bright month....(Asada) 
. agile, happy, marvuat (toward) vanua (village*)... 
Sriwijaya jaya (great), siddhayatra - subhiksa (perfectly) - 
nityakala (safe / peace and properous) 


Kedukan Bukit Inscription Unified Transliteration and Translation : 
Transliteration: 

“svasti sri Sakavarsatita 604 ekadasi Suklapaksa vulan vaisakha dapunta 
hiyam nayik di samvau mangalap siddhayatra. 

di saptami suklapaksa vulan jyestha dapunta hiyam marlapas dari 
minanga tamvan mamava yam vala dua laksa dangan kosa duaratus cara 
di samvau dangan jalan sarivu tluratus sapulu dua vanakna datam di 
mata jap (mukha upam). 

sukhacitta di pancami suklapaksa vulan... (asadha) laghu mudita datam 
Marvuat vanua ... 

srivijaya jaya siddhayatra subhiksa nityakala.” 


English 

Swasti! year 604 Saka already past by, day eleventh of the half-bright 
month Waisakha Dapunta Hiyang rides on the ship in order to 
obtain siddhayatra. 

on day seventh of half-bright of month Jyestha, Dapunta Hiyang 
departing from Minanga followed by taking two hundred thousands 
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(200,000) of troops with an arrangement of two hundreds (200) 
movement in ship, by way of one thousand three hundreds ten two 
(1312) in numbers arrive in the eyes (face) of upang. 

Truly merry on the fifth day of the half-bright of month... (Asada), agile, 
happy, marvuat (toward) vanua (village*)... 

Srivijaya jaya (victorious), siddhayatra subhiksa (perfectly) nityakala (saf 
e/peace & properous) 

#Srivijaya #Sriwijaya #SrivijayaBattleFormation 

#Sriwijaya #SrivijayaNavalFleet #EarliestZero #OriginofZero 
#KedukanBukitInscription 


However, if we explore it more carefully on its each word by word in 
Sanskrit, we will get a more better understanding about the inscription, 
with a more precise details of the inscription. 

Following are the results of research based on the translation of the 
content contained in the Kedukan Bukit inscription into English based on 
its Sanskrit translation. 


VI 


Where, What, Why of Jayavarman II (Part 1) 


The Historical Background of Angkor Wat* 

“The kings of the Khmer empire ruled over a vast domain that reached 
from what is now southern Vietnam to Yunan, China and from Vietnam 
westward to the Bay of Bengal. The structures one sees at Angkor today, 
more than 100 temples in all, are the surviving religious remains of a 
grand social and administrative metropolis whose other buildings - 
palaces, public buildings, and houses - were all built of wood and are long 
since decayed and gone. As in most parts of India, where wood was 
plentiful, only the gods had the right to live in houses of stone or brick; 
the sovereigns and the common folk lived in pavilions and houses of 
wood. 


Over the half-millenia of Khmer rule, the city of Angkor became a great 
pilgrimage destination because of the notion of Devaraja, which has been 
explained by Lokesh Chandra as a coronation icon. Jayavarman II (802- 
850) was the first to use this royal icon. According to Lokesh Chandra, 
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Devaraja means ‘King of the Gods’ and not ‘God-King’. He is Indra and 
refers to the highly efficacious Maindra mahabhiseka of the Rgvedic 
rajasuya tradition as elaborated in the Aitareyabrahmana. It was not a 
simple but a great coronation, a mahabhiseka. It was of extraordinary 
significance that Jayavarman II performed a Rigvedic rite, which lent him 
charismatic authority. 


That iconic act created a lasting legacy in the minds of his followers. 
An icon (from the Greek is a religious work of art, most commonly 
a painting, Yet in the Khemer context the increasingly larger temples built 
one after the other in successive generations, by the Khmer kings 
continued to function as the ICONS - the symbols of the devotion for the 
Subjects towards the King Devaraja. According to Subhash Kakin the 
brilliant exposition Time, Space, and Astronomy in Angkor Wat, 
2002. And .How The Sublime Vishnu Temple At Angkor Wat Is An 
Expression Of Vedic Astronomy, this symbol of the king’s divine 
authority was the sign (linga) of Siva within the temple’s inner sanctuary, 
was Jayavarman’s chief innovation to define the symbol of government. 
To quote Lokesh Chandra further: ( as quoted by Prof.Subhash Kak)- 


1. Jayavarman II, posthumous name Paramesvara (literally, Supreme Lord), 
(born c. 770—died 850, Hariharalaya, Cambodia), founder of the Khmer, or 
Cambodian, empire and outstanding member of the series of rulers of 
the Angkor period (802-1431). 
https://www.researchgate.net/publication/2889330_Time Space and Astronom 
_Angkor Wat 

. * See my book- Kingdom of the Winds- The Mysterious Srivijay Empire on 
academia.edu 


“The icon used by Jayavarman II for his Maindra mahabhiseka, his 
Devaraja = Indra (icon), became the symbol of the Cambodian state, as 
the sacred and secular sovereignty denoted by Prajapatisvara/Brahma, as 
the continuity of the vital flow of the universal (jagat) into the stability of 
the terrestrial kingdom (raja = rajya). As the founder of the new Kambuja 
state, he contributed a national palladium under its Cambodian 
appellation kamraten jagat ta raja/rajya. Whenever the capital was 
transferred by his successors, it was taken to the new nagara, for it had to 
be constantly in the capital.” 


According to Encyclopedia Brittanica, Possibly of Khmer descent, 
Jayavarman Il came from Java, where he had been in captivity or exile, to 
succeed to the throne as Java’s vassal around 800. An unwilling puppet, 
he defied the Javanese and asserted Khmer independence in 802, when 
he also was installed under Hindu rites as devaraja, or god-king. He 
established a series of capitals, first at Indrapura, on the lower Mekong 
River east of Kampdéng (Kompong) Cham; then, moving northwards, 
at Hariharalaya, southeast of present-day Sičmréab (Siem Reap); and 
then at Mahendraparvata, in the region just north of the Tonle Sap (Great 
Lake), not far from Angkor, the next seat of the Khmer empire, which 
remained its capital for 600 years. 


Among Jayavarman Il’s accomplishments were the deification of the 
Cambodian monarchy, the establishment of the devaraja cult as the 


official state religion, and the reunification of the old kingdom of Chenla, 
which he expanded and formed into the Khmer empire. 


But Did he really? Or was it from Srivijaya? 


Among the great maritime trading empires of history, the Kingdom of 
Srivijaya, based on the Indonesian island of Sumatra, ranks among the 
wealthiest and most splendid. Early records from the area are scarce; 
archaeological evidence suggests that the kingdom may have begun to 
coalesce as early as 200 CE, and likely was an organized political entity by 
the year 500. Its capital was near what is now Palembang, Indonesia, 
Unknown to us, it was not until 1918 that French historian George Coedes, 
of Ecole francaise d'Extréme-Orient, postulated.its.existence. 


Srivijaya empire, maritime and commercial kingdom that flourished 
between the 7th and the 13th centuries, largely in what is now Indonesia. 
Its plentiful supply of gold-it's access to the source of highly sought after 
Spices, such as cloves, nutmeg, and mace-provided resources to attract 
supporters, to find an embryonic bureaucracy, and to create the military 
and naval forces that brought some security to the area. 


The Srivijaya Empire in Indonesia, c. 7th Century to 13th Century CE RIGHT PIC 
An eighth century bronze torso statue of the Bodhisattva Padmapani in Central Javanese Sailendra 
style. Found in Chaiya, it is now housed at the National Museum in Bangkok. CC BY-SA 3.0 
Gunawan Kartapranata 


Vajrayana Buddhism originated in India but became popular in the 
Srivijaya empire during the same time period, indicating that trade 
connections between the two regions in the seventh century may have 
influenced each other's religions. Srivijayan rulers incorporated Buddhist 
philosophy into their public image. 
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For at least four hundred years, between the seventh and eleventh 
centuries CE, the Kingdom of Srivijaya prospered from the rich Indian 
Ocean trade. Srivijaya controlled the key Melaka Straits, between the 
Malay Peninsula and the islands of Indonesia, through which passed all 
sorts of luxury items such as spices, tortoiseshell, silk, jewels, camphor, 
and tropical woods. The kings of Srivijaya used their wealth, gained from 
transit taxes on these goods, to extend their domain as far north as what 
is now Thailand and Cambodia on the Southeast Asian mainland, and as 
far east as Borneo. 


To India 
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The first historical source that mentions Srivijaya is the memoir of a 
Chinese Buddhist monk, l-Tsing, who visited the kingdom for six months in 
671 CE. He describes a rich and well-organized society, which presumably 
had been in existence for some time. A number of inscriptions in Old 
Malay from the Palembang area, which is dated from as early as 682, also 
mention the Srivijayan Kingdom. The earliest of these inscriptions, the 
Kedukan Bukit Inscription, tells the story of Dapunta Hyang Sri Jayanasa, 
who founded Srivijaya with the help of 20,000 troops. King Jayanasa went 
on to conquer other local kingdoms such as Malayu, which fell in 684, 
incorporating them into his growing Srivijayan Empire. 


Srivijaya ;was a Buddhist thalassocracy and influenced much 


of Southeast Asia. Srivijaya was an important centre for the expansion 
of Buddhism from the 7th to the 12th century AD. Srivijaya was the first 
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unified kingdom to dominate much of the Malay Archipelago. The rise of 
the Srivijayan Empire was parallel to the end of the Malay sea-faring 
period. 


Due to its location, this once-powerful state developed complex 
technology utilizing maritime resources. In addition, its economy became 
progressively reliant onthe booming trade in the region, thus 
transforming it into a prestige goods-based economy. 
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Malay polities in Sumatra and Malay Peninsula. By the turn of the 8th century the states 
in Sumatra and Malay Peninsula were under Srivijayan domination. 

The earliest reference to it dates from the 7th century. A Tang 

dynasty Chinese monk, Yijing, wrote that he visited Srivijaya in year 671 
for six months. The earliest known inscription in which the name Srivijaya 
appears also dates from the 7th century in the Kedukan Bukit 

inscription found near Palembang, Sumatra, dated 16 June 682. Between 
the late 7th and early 11th century, Srivijaya rose to become 

a hegemon in Southeast Asia. It was involved in close interactions, often 
rivalries, with the neighbouring Java, Khmer and Champa. Srivijaya's main 
foreign interest was nurturing lucrative trade agreements 

with China which lasted from the Tang to the Song dynasty. Srivijaya had 
religious, cultural and trade links with the Buddhist Pala of Bengal, as well 
as with the Islamic Caliphate in the Middle East. 


The kingdom ceased to exist in the 13th century due to various factors, 
including the expansion of the 

competitor Javanese Singhasari and Majapahit empires. After Srivijaya fell, 
it was largely forgotten. 


Siddhayatra 


The Kedukan Bukit inscription displayed in the National Museum of Indonesia 


Around the year 500, the roots of the Srivijayan empire began to develop 
around present-day Palembang, Sumatra. The Kedukan Bukit 
inscription (683), discovered on the banks of the Tatang River near 
the Karanganyar site, states that the empire of Srivijaya was founded 
by Dapunta Hyang Sri Jayanasa and his retinue. He had embarked on a 
sacred siddhayatra journey and led 20,000 troops and 312 people in 
boats with 1,312 foot soldiers from Minanga Tamwan 
to Jambi and Palembang. 


From the Sanskrit inscriptions, it is notable that Dapunta Hyang Sri 
Jayanasa launched a maritime conquest in 684 with 20,000 men in 
the siddhayatra journey to acquire wealth, power, and 'magical powers’. 
Under the leadership of Dapunta Hyang Sri Jayanasa, the Melayu 
Kingdom became the first kingdom to be integrated into Srivijaya. This 
possibly occurred in the 680s. Melayu, also known as Jambi, was rich in 
gold and held in high esteem at the time. Srivijaya recognised that the 
submission of Melayu would increase its own prestige. 


The empire was organised in three main zones: the estuarine capital 
region centred on Palembang, the Musi River basin which served as a 
hinterland, and competitor estuarine areas capable of forming competitor 
power centres. The areas upstream of the Musi River were rich in various 
commodities valuable to Chinese traders. The capital was administered 
directly by the ruler, while the hinterland remained under 
local datus or tribal chiefs, who were organised into a network of alliances 
with the Srivijaya maharaja or king. Force was the dominant element in 
the empire's relations with competitor river systems such as the Batang 
Hari River, centred in Jambi. 


The Telaga Batu inscription, discovered in Sabokingking, 
eastern Palembang, is also a siddhayatra inscription, from the 7th century. 
This inscription was very likely used in a ceremonial sumpah (allegiance 
ritual). The top of the stone is adorned with seven naga heads, and on the 
lower portion there is a type of water spout to channel liquid that was 
likely poured over the stone during a ritual. The ritual included a curse 
upon those who commit treason against Kadatuan Srivijaya. 


The Talang Tuwo inscription is also a siddhayatra inscription. Discovered 
in Seguntang Hill, western Palembang, this inscription tells about the 
establishment of the bountiful Sriksetra garden endowed by King Jayanasa of 


Srivijaya for the well-being of all creatures. It is likely that the Seguntang 
Hill site was the location of the Sriksetra garden. 


Regional conquests 


According to the Kota Kapur inscription discovered on Bangka Island, the 
empire conquered most of southern Sumatra and the neighbouring island 
of Bangka as far as Palas Pasemah in Lampung. Also, according to the 
inscriptions, Dapunta Hyang Sri Jayanasa launched a military campaign 
against Java in the late 7th century, a period which coincided with the decline 
of Tarumanagara in West Java and the Kalingga in Central Java. The empire 
thus grew to control trade on the Strait of Malacca, the Sunda Strait, 
the South China Sea, the Java Sea and the Karimata Strait. 


Chinese records dating to the late 7th century mention 
two Sumatran kingdoms and three other kingdoms on Java as being part of 
Srivijaya. By the end of the 8th century, many western Javanese kingdoms, 
such as Tarumanagara and Kalingga, were within the Srivijayan sphere of 
influence. 


Golden age 


Golden Malayu-Srivijayan AvalokiteSvara Bodhisattva-ataukapastuo, Muarabulian, Jamb 


i, Indonesia 


The 7th-century Sojomerto inscription mentioned that an Old Malay-speaking 
Shivaist family led by Dapunta Selendra had established themselves in the 
Batang area of the northern coast of Central Java. He was possibly the 
progenitor of the Sailendra family. By the early 8th century, an 
influential Buddhist family related to Srivijaya dominated Central Java. The 
family was the Sailendras,of Javanese origin. The ruling lineage of Srivijaya 
intermarried with the Sailendras of Central Java. 


Conquest of Malay Peninsula 


During the same century, Langkasuka on the Malay Peninsula became part 
of Srivijaya. Soon after this, Pan Pan and Tambralinga, north of 
Langkasuka, came under Srivijayan influence. These kingdoms on the 
peninsula were major trading nations that transported goods across the 
peninsula's isthmus. 


The Ligor inscription in Vat Sema Muang says that Maharaja Dharmasetu of 
Srivijaya ordered the construction of three sanctuaries dedicated to the 
Bodhisattvas Padmapani, Vajrapani, and Buddhain the northern Malay 
Peninsula. The inscription further stated that the Dnarmasetu was the head of 
the Sailendras of Java. This is the first known instance of a relationship 
between Srivijaya and the Sailendra. With the expansion into Java and 
the Malay Peninsula, Srivijaya controlled two major trade choke points 
in Southeast Asia: the Malacca and Sunda straits. Some Srivijayan temple 
ruins are observable in Thailand and Cambodia. 


Jayavarman Il connect: At some point in the late 7th century, Cham ports 
in eastern Indochina started to attract traders. This diverted the flow of trade 
from Srivijaya. To stop this, Maharaja Dharmasetu launched raids against the 
coastal cities of Indochina. The city of Indrapuraby the Mekong was 
temporarily controlled from Palembangin the early 8th _ century.The 
Srivijayans continued to dominate areas around present-day Cambodia until 
the Khmer King Jayavarman II, the founder of the Khmer Empire dynasty, 
severed the Srivijayan link later in the same century. 


Arabian Chroniclers: In 851 an Arabic merchant named Sulaimaan also 
known as Sulaiman Nadwi has given the account of his travels to the 
Persian Gulf, and several voyages to India and China. This bears the date 
237 A.H. (851 A.D.). Herecorded an event 
about Javanese Sailendras staging a surprise attack on the Khmers by 
approaching the capital from the river, after a sea crossing from Java. The 
young king ofKhmerwas later punished by the Maharaja, and 
subsequently, the kingdom became a vassal of Shailendra dynasty. In 916 
CE, aJavanese kingdom invaded Khmer Empire, using 1000 "medium- 
sized" vessels, which results in Javanese victory. The head of Khmer's king 
then brought to Java. 


Chaube, R. (1939). INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY AN UNKNOWN EARLY ARAB 
GEOGRAPHER OF THE TENTH CENTURY. Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress, 3, 661-671. Retrieved August 16, 2021, from 
http://www.jstor.org/stable/44252420 


—e nii 3 aa 
During the formation of the empire, the Khmer had close cultural, 


political, and trade relations with Java and with the Srivijaya empire that 
lay beyond Khmer's southern seas. In 851 an Arabic merchant named 
Sulaimaan recorded an incident involving a Khmer king and a Maharaja 
of Zabaj. He described the story of a Khmer king who defied the power of 
Maharaja of Zabaj. It was said that the Javanese Sailendras staged a 
surprise attack on the Khmers by approaching the capital from the river. 
The young king was later punished by the Maharaja, and subsequently the 
kingdom became a vassal of the Sailendra dynasty. 


Zabaj is the Arabic form of Javaka and might refer to Java or Srivijaya. 
The legend probably describes the predecessor or initial stage of the 
Khmer kingdom under Javanese dominion. The Legend of the Maharaja of 
Zabaj was later published by the historian Masoudi in his 947 book, 
"Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems." The Kaladi inscription of Java (c. 
909 CE) mentioned Kmir(Khmer people or Cambodian) together 
with Campa (Champa) and Rman (Mon) as foreigners from mainland 
Southeast Asia who frequently came to Java to trade. The inscription 
suggests a maritime trade network had been established between 
Kambuja and Java (Mdang kingdom). 


In 916 CE Arab historian Abu Zaid Hasan, recorded in a lengthy chronicle 
that the young, inexperienced king of Khmer, is hostile to Java. When the 
hostility becomes state policy and is known publicly, the King of Java 
attacked and captured the Khmer king. He was beheaded and the head 
brought to Java. The King of Java ordered the Minister of Khmer Empire to 
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seek the successor. After being cleaned and embalmed, the head of the 
king was put in a vase and sent to the new Khmer king. 


Throughout its history, the empire also was involved in series of wars and 
rivalries with the neighbouring kingdoms of Champa, Tambralinga, 
and Dai Viêt — and later in its history with 
Siamese Sukhothai and Ayutthaya. The Khmer Empire's relations with its 
eastern neighbour Champa was exceptionally intense, as both sides 
struggled for domination in the region. The Cham fleet raided Angkor in 
1177, and in 1203 the Khmer managed to push back and defeat Champa. 


Arab writers of the 9th and 10th century hardly mention the region for 
anything other than its perceived backwardness, but they considered the 
king of Al-Hind (India and Southeast Asia) as one of the four great kings in 
the world. The ruler of the Rashtrakuta Dynasty is described as the 
greatest king of Al-Hind, but even the lesser kings of Al-Hind including the 
kings of Java, Pagan Burma, and the Khmer kings of Cambodia are 
invariably depicted by the Arabs as extremely powerful and as being 
equipped with vast armies of men, horses, and often tens of thousands of 
elephants. They were also known to have been in possession of vast 
treasures of gold and silver. The Khmer rulers established relations with 
the Chola dynasty of South India. 


The Khmer Empire seems to have maintained contact with Chinese 
dynasties; spanning from the late Tang period to the Yuan period. The 
relations with the Yuan dynasty was of great historical significance, since 
it produced The Customs of Cambodia (Chinese: [QU 000), an important 
insight into the Khmer Empire's daily life, culture and society. The report 
was written between 1296 and 1297 by the Yuan Chinese diplomat Zhou 
Daguan, sent by Temur Khan of Yuan dynasty to stay in Angkor. 


$ 


= en 8 í al 
Image of Siamese mercenaries in Angkor Wat. Later the Siamese would form their own 
kingdom and become a major rival of Angkor. 


Arab writers of the 9th and 10th century, in their writings, considered the 
king of Al-Hind (India and to some extent might include Southeast Asia) as 
one of the four great kings in the world. The reference to the kings of Al-Hind 
might have also included the kings of Southeast Asia; Sumatra, Java, Burma 
and Cambodia. They are, invariably, depicted by the Arabs writers as 
extremely powerful and being equipped with vast armies of men, horses and 
having tens of thousands of elephants. They were also said to be in 
possession of vast treasures of gold and silver. Trading records from the 9th 
and 10th centuries mention Srivijaya, but do not expand upon regions further 
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east, thus indicating that Arabic traders were not engaging with other regions 
in Southeast Asia, thus serving as further evidence of Srivijaya's important 
role as a link between the two regions. 


Beginning in the 13th century, Khmer's relations with the Siamese were 
difficult and bitter, resulting in rivalry and hostility for centuries. 
Siamese Sukhothai revolted from the empire's suzerainty in 1238. In 
August 1296, Zhou Daguan recorded that in the recent war with the 
Siamese, the country was utterly devastated. This report confirmed that 
by the late 13th century, the Siamese warlords had revolted and disrupted 
the Khmer empire's hegemony, starting Siam's rise. By the 14th century, 
the Siamese Ayutthaya Kingdom became the Khmer empire's formidable 
rival, as Angkor was besieged and captured twice by Ayutthayan Siamese 
invaders in 1353 and 1394. 


Ajayeb al-Hind: The 10th-century Arab account Ajayeb al-Hind (Marvels 
of India) gives an account of invasion in Africa by people called Wakwak 
or Waqwagq, probably the Malay peopleof Srivijaya or Javanese 
people of Medang Kingdom, in 945-946 CE. They arrived in the coast 
of Tanzania and Mozambique with 1000 boats and attempted to take the 
citadel of Qanbaloh, though eventually failed. The reason of the attack is 
because that place had goods suitable for their country and for China, such 
as ivory, tortoise shells, panther skins, and ambergris, and also because they 
wanted black slaves from Bantu people 
(called Zeng or Zenj by Malay, Jenggi by Javanese) who were strong and 
make good slaves. According to Waharu IV inscription (931 AD) and Garaman 


inscription (1053 AD), the Medang kingdom and Airlangga's era Kahuripan 
kingdom (1000-1049 AD) of Java experienced a long prosperity so that it 
needed a lot of manpower, especially to bring crops, packings, and send 
them to ports. Black labor was imported from Jenggi (Zanzibar), Pujut 
(Australia), and Bondan (Papua). According to Naerssen, they arrived 
in Java by trading (bought by merchants) or being taken prisoner during a 
war and then made slaves. 


African Expeditions: The first expedition occurred during migration 
to Madagascar in the 9th century when Srivijaya controlled much of the 
maritime trade in the Indian Ocean. The migration to Madagascar was 
estimated to have taken place 1,200 years ago around 830 AD. According to 
an extensive new mitochondrial DNA study, native Malagasy people today 
can likely trace their heritage back to the 30 founding mothers who sailed 
from Indonesia 1,200 years ago. Malagasy contains loan words from Sanskrit 
and Maanyan with all the local linguistic modifications via Javanese or Malay, 
hint that Madagascar may have been colonised by settlers from the Srivijaya. 
At that time, Srivijaya was expanding its maritime trade network. 


The second expedition was known as the "WaqWaq Expedition". 
The 10th century Arab account Ajayeb al-Hind (Marvels of India) gives an 
account of invasion in Africa, probably by Malay people of Srivijaya, in 945- 
946 AD. They arrived in the coast of Tanganyika and Mozambique with 1000 
boats and attempted to take the citadel of Qanbaloh, though eventually 
failed. The reason of the attack is because that place had goods suitable for 
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their country and for China, such as ivory, tortoise shells, panther skins, and 
ambergris, and also because they wanted black slaves from Bantu people 
(called Zeng or Zenj by Malay, Jenggi by Javanese) who were strong and 
make good slaves. 


By the 12th century, the kingdom included parts of Sumatra, the Malay 
Peninsula, Western Java, and parts of Borneo. It also had influence over 
specific parts of the Philippines, most notably the Sulu Archipelago and 
the Visayas islands. It is believed by some historians that the name 'Visayas' 
is derived from the Srivijaya empire 


JALUR PERDAGANGAN INTERNATIONAL MELALUI MALAKA 


A Javanese source, the Nagarakretagama canto 15, composed in 
1365 in the Majapahit Empire, claimed Java had established diplomatic 
relations with Kambuja (Cambodia) together 

with Syangkayodhyapura (Ayutthaya), Dharmmanagari (Negara Sri 
Dharmaraja), Rajapura (Ratchaburi) 

and Singhanagari (Songkla), Marutma (Martaban or Mottama, 

Southern Myanmar), Champa and Yawana (Annam). This record describes 
the political situations in Mainland Southeast Asia in the mid-14th century; 
although the Cambodian kingdom still survived, the rise of Siamese 
Ayutthaya had taken its toll. Finally, the empire fell, marked by the 
abandonment of Angkor for Phnom Penh in 1431, caused by Siamese 
pressure. 


LAST WORD ?? 


Jayavarman Il is widely regarded as the king that set the foundation of the 
Angkor period in Cambodian history, beginning with the gradise 
consecration ritual conducted by Jayavarman II (reign 790-835) in 802 on 
sacred Mount Mahendraparvata, now known as Phnom Kulen, to celebrate 
the independence of Kambuja from Javanese dominion (presumably the 
“neighboring Chams", or chvea). At that ceremony Prince Jayavarman Il 
was proclaimed a universal monarch (Kamraten jagad ta Rajain 
Cambodian) or God King (Deva Rajain Sanskrit). According to some 
sources, Jayavarman II had resided for some time in Java during the reign 
of Sailendras, or "The Lords of Mountains", hence the concept of Devaraja 
or God King was ostensibly imported from Java. At that time, Sailendras 
allegedly ruled over Java, Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula and parts of 
Cambodia. An inscription from the Sdok Kak Thom temple recounts that at 
Mahendraparvata, Jayavarman Il took part in a ritual by the Brahman 
Hiranyadama, and his chief priest Lord Sivakaivalya, known as devaraja 
(Khmer: DO0O00000) which placed him as a chakravartin, Lord of the 
Universe. 


The foundation of Hariharalaya near present-day Roluos was the first 
settlement in what would later become the empire of Angkor. Despite this 
key role in Khmer history, few firm facts survive about Jayavarman. No 
inscriptions authored by him have been found, but he is mentioned in 
numerous others, some of them written long after his death. He appears 
to have been of aristocratic birth, beginning his career of conquest in the 
southeast of present-day Cambodia. He may have been known as 
Jayavarman Ibis at that time. “For the prosperity of the people in this 
perfectly pure royal race, great lotus which no longer has a stalk, he rose 
like a new flower,” declares one inscription. Various other details are 
recounted in inscriptions: he married a woman named Hyang Amrita; and 
he dedicated a foundation at Lobok Srot, in the southeast. 


Taken in sum, the record suggests that Jayavarman and his followers 
moved over the course of some years from southeast Cambodia to the 
northwest, subduing various principalities along the way. Historian Claude 
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Jacques writes that he first seized the city of Vyadhapura in the southeast, 
then pushed up the Mekong River to take Sambhupura. He later installed 
himself at another city state, now known as Banteay Prei Nokor, near 
present-day Kompong Cham. Jacques believes that from there he pressed 
on to Wat Pu, seat of a city-state in present-day southern Laos, then 
moved along the Dangrek Mountains to arrive in the Angkor region. Later 
he brought pressure on local Khmer leaders located to the west, but they 
fought back and drove him to seek refuge on the summit of present-day 
Phnom Kulen, about 50 kilometers east of Angkor, where the Brahman 
declared the independent state. Jacques suggests that this step might 
have been intended to affirm Jayavarman's authority in the face of strong 
resistance. 


Once established in the Angkor region, he appears to have reigned not 
only in Hariharalaya, located just north of the Tonle Sap lake, but also at a 
place that inscriptions call Amarendrapura. It has not been positively 
identified, though some historians believe it to be a now lost settlement at 
the western end of the West Baray, the eight kilometer-long holy reservoir 
that was built about two centuries after his death. No single temple is 
positively associated with Jayavarman, but some historians suggest he 
may have built Ak Yum, a brick stepped pyramid, now largely ruined, at 
the southern edge of the West Baray. The temple was a forerunner to the 
mountain-temple architectural form of later Knmer kings. 


Sdok Kak Thom 


The most valuable inscription concerning Jayavarman II is the one dated in 
1052 AD, two centuries after his death, and found at the Sdok Kak Thom 
temple in present-day Thailand. “When His Majesty Paramesvara came 
from Java to reign in the royal city of Indrapura,...Sivakaivalya, the 
family’s learned patriarch, was serving as his guru and held the post of 
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royal chaplain to His Majesty,” states the inscription, using the king’s 
posthumous name. In a later passage, the text says that a Brahman 
named Hiranyadama, “proficient in the lore of magic power, came from 
Janapada in response to His Majesty’s having invited him to perform a 
sublime rite which would release Kambujadesa [the kingdom] from being 
any longer subject to Java.” The text also recounts the creation of the cult 
of the devaraja, the key religious ceremony in the court of Jayavarman 
and subsequent Khmer people. 


Interpretations on "Java" 


The word in the inscription that has often been translated as "Java" has 
caused endless debate. Some early scholars, such as George Coedés and 
Lawrence Palmer Briggs, have established the notion that it refers to the 
island of Java in present-day Indonesia. The mythical stories of battles 
between the Khmers and Javanese correspond in their view to Sailendras 
that ruled both Java and Sumatran Srivijaya. 


Later scholars such as Charles Higham doubt that the word refers to the 
island. Michael Vickery has re-interpreted the word to mean "the Chams", 
the Khmers' neighbors to the east, described a chvea. 


Other scholars like Takashi Suzuki suggest that Java is on the Malaysia 
Peninsula instead, or particularly Kedah which has been the center of 
Srivijaya's realm under Sailendra. 


Historical assessment 


More broadly, debate continues as to whether Jayavarman Il’s rule truly 
represented a seminal turning point in Khmer history, the creation of an 
independent unified state from small feuding principalities, or was instead 

part of a long process toward that end. Certainly inscriptions indicate that 
later Khmer kings treated him as the august first in their line and font of 
their own legitimacy. But Hindu civilization had existed already for 
centuries in the region; the fact that Jayavarman was the second monarch 

to carry that name is a sign that there was already long line of kings of 
significant states in the region.** 

Jayavarman II died in 835 AD and received the posthumous name of Paramesvarp 
which means Biggest God and not, "the supreme lord of Shiva" as translated by 
some.After him, the throne was held by his son Jayavarman III and two other 
kings of the family into which he had married. He was formally honored along 
with these two kings and their wives in the Preah Ko temple in Roulous, built by 
King Indravarman | and inaugurated in 880 AD.1 


1. https://alchetron.com/Jayavarman-ll#:~:text=on%20the 
%20Balcony-,Universal%20monarch, built%20by%20King%20Indravarman 
%20I%20and%20inaugurated%20in%20880%20AD.,-More%20Alchetron 
%20Topics 
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ALTERNATE NARRATIVE 
https://althistory.fandom.com/wiki/Srivijaya_Empire_(L 
%27Uniona_Homanus) 


Srivijaya Empire (L'Uniona Homanus) 
QUOUOU0U- 000000000 
The.Srivijaya.Empire 
Timeline: L'Uniona.Homanus 
OTL equivalent: Southeast Asia and Indonesian 
Islands 


The Srivijaya at their greatest extent in 
Blue. 


Capital and Thenmobang (Padang) 
Largest City 


Language 

official Sanskrit 

Khmer dialect as well as 
oien minority indigenous languages 
Religion Thenmobism 

Demonym Srivijayan 


Government Monarchy 


legislature Maharajah (High King) 
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Area 4,856,434 km2 


Established 677 (76 BC) 
The Foundation of the Srivijaya Empire 


The Srivijaya started as a project by the Japanese Emperor Koizumi to 
attack the Sinicans from another angle on the Asian Continent. The 
Srivijaya Founders were a mix of Buddhists who were thrown out of 
the Maurya Empire in India under the leadership of a man named 
Thenmobala, who then established the splinter religion of Thenmobism, 
as well as immigrants from the Cambodia region of South East Asia, who 
then became the ethnic majority in the country and from where the name 
Khmer originates. 


The Thenmobis religion became a guiding principle that led to the 
conquest of a part of Sumatra before the Japanese intervened. The 
imperial vision that the Khmer leaders was only achieved with the 
weapons and strategy of the Japanese and if it was not provided then 
their aspirations would likely have been set back many decades or 
centuries perhaps. 


In 677 (76 BC) the first maharajah was declared and he set out to take 
the islands of Indonesia, the taking of the sparsely inhabited, though 
Sinican dominated, Southeast Asian Peninsula also provided many 
aspects of respect and diplomacy with the Mainland countries. The 
Srivijaya had a small war with the Japanese to take the islands of the 
Philippines but the end of the conflict concluded with the largest island of 
Luzon going to the Japanese and the remaining smaller islands left to the 
Japanese. 


The Srivijaya name comes from the Sanskrit, ancient language of 
Buddhists, words 'Sri' meaning ‘radiant’ and 'vijaya' meaning ‘victory’. 
Vietnam, a Sinitic state, rebelled and joined the Japanese empire. 
Maharajahs of the Srivijaya Empire 


Jayanasa 678-693 (75-60 BC) 
Srivatsav 693-701 (60-52 BC) 
Balaputra 701-735 (52-18 BC) 
Balaputra II 735-752 (18-1 BC) 
Girindra 752-769 (1 BC- 16 AD) 
Mandakranta 769-786 (16-33 AD) 
Neelanchal 786-799 (33-46 AD) 
Girindra Il 799-811 (46-58 AD) 
Balaputra III] 811-829 (58-76 AD) 
10. Privrata 829-842 (76-89 AD) 
11.Balaputra IV 842-857 (89-104 AD) 
12.Girindra IIl 857-866 (104-113 AD) 
13.Balaputra V 866-878 (113-125 AD) 
14.Trishanku 878-885 (125-132 AD) 
15.Balaputra VI 885-915 (132-162 AD) Killed by Jayavarman, King of 
the Khmer. Last Maharajah 
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VII 
m Srivijayapura- Entreport of Srivijaja 


Ever since the rediscovery by the French scholar George Cœdès (1918) 
of the Indo-nesian kingdom of Srīvijaya, which for more than half a 
millennium (7th-13th century ad) played a major role in the history 
of South-east Asia. This kingdom and its capital Srivijayapura, 
probably located near the modern city of Palembang in Sumatra, 
functioned for a long period as a relay station and resting point in the 
vibrant sea trade between India and China, to which it also 
contributed an array of products. 


Apart from this, Srivijaya also maintained close contacts with 
kingdoms on the mainland of Southeast Asia. Its important position in 
Asian commercial traffic aside, Srivijaya was for many centuries a 
prominent international centre in the Buddhist world. Chinese monks, on 
their way to India by sea, often stayed in the capital of Srivijaya for some 
length of time to familiarize themselves with Sanskrit before travelling 
on to India. Of these Chinese monks the best known was perhaps 
Yijing, who stayed in the capital for a period of six months in the year 
671. 


Yijing was born Zhang Wenming. He became a monk at age 14 and was 
an admirer of Faxian, a famed monk who traveled to India in the 4th and 
oth centuries CE. Provided funding by an otherwise unknown benefactor 
named Fong, he decided to visit the renowned Buddhist university 
of Nalanda, in Bihar, India, to further study Buddhism. Traveling by a 
boat out of Guangzhou, he arrived in Srivijaya (today's Palembang of 
Sumatra) after 22 days, where he spent the next six months 
learning Sanskrit grammar and the Malay language. He went on to 
record visits to the nations of Malayu and Kiteh (Kedah). In 673 after ten 
days of additional travel reached the "naked kingdom" (south west 
of Shu). Yijing recorded his impression of the "Kunlun peoples", using an 
ancient Chinese word for Malay peoples. "Kunlun people have curly hair, 
dark bodies, bare feet and wear sarongs." He then arrived at the East 
coast of India, where he met a senior monk and stayed a year to 
study Sanskrit. Both later followed a group of merchants and visited 30 
other principalities. Halfway to Nalanda, Yijing fell sick and was unable 
to walk. Gradually he was left behind by the group. He walked to 
Nalanda where he stayed for 11 years. 


Returning to Srivijaya 


In 687, Yijing stopped in the kingdom of Srivijaya on his way back to 
Tang China. At that time, Palembang was a centre of Buddhism where 
foreign scholars gathered, and Yijing stayed there for two years to 
translate original Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures into Chinese. In the year 
689 he returned to Guangzhou to obtain ink and papers (note: Srivijaya 
then had no paper and ink) and returned again to Srivijaya the same 
year. 


In 695, he completed all translation works and finally returned to China 
at Luoyang. 

Account of Buddhism sent from the South Seas and Buddhist Monk's 
Pilgrimage of the Tang Dynasty are two of Yijing's best travel diaries, 
describing his adventurous journey to Srivijaya and India, reporting on 
the society of India, the lifestyles of various local peoples, and more. 


However, bhiksus_ did travel to the famous Srivijaya. In Taranatha’s 
History of Buddhism in India (in Tibetan, 16thcentury) he says post 
retirement from Nalanda University, Dharmapala, originally from Kanci 
and a contemporary of Xu-anzang, who was a contemporary of 
Bhavaviveka ( c 490-570 ), with whom he debated and was born in 
Kanchipuram, Tamil Nadu; studied in Nalanda and left for Sumatra to 
stay there for the rest of his life. 


Because of the many foreign contacts, both commercially and in 
religious matters, it almost goes without saying that non-Indonesian 
sources could contain important information regarding the history of 
Srivijaya. Apart from indigenous sources (inscriptions, artefacts, etc.), 
the Chinese in particular have contributed much to our knowledge of the 
kingdom of Srivijaya. The reports of pilgrims as well as the more official 
documents of the many Chinese embassies offer a wealth of 
information, although a correct interpretation of the data is ham-pered 
by the Chinese transcription of the Indonesian (mostly Sanskrit) names. 
In stark contrast to this is the meagre information from Indian sources. 
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Suvarnabhumi artist conception 


These sources yield little more than the Indian name for the Archipelago, 
the Island of Gold [suvarnadvipa], and the rich mines found there. 
Though its exact location is unknown and remains a matter of debate, 
Suvarnabhumi was an important port along trade routes that run through 
the Indian Ocean, setting sail from the wealthy ports 

in Basra, Ubullah and Siraf, through Muscat, Malabar, Ceylon, 

the Nicobars, Kedah and on through the Strait of Malacca to fabled 
Suvarnabhumi. Factual information is hardly ever offered. Next to the 
information from Chinese, Indian and—not to be overlooked—Arab and 
Persian sources, there is yet another foreign category in which to 
find information about Srivijaya, namely the vast Tibetan literature. 
Having once been an important Buddhist centre, it is not surprising that 
Srivijaya is mentioned as such in Tibetan texts, although in general the 
information therein cannot be called abundant. The exceptions are the 
writings by or about the Tibetan saint Atisa (982-1054), one of the most 
prominent saints of Tibet, who for a period of twelve years stayed in 


Sumatra at the court of Srivijaya.(Chapter 4. Traces of Indonesian Influences in Tibet- 
From the book Esoteric Buddhism in Mediaeval Maritime Asia,Jan A. 
Schoterman, https://doi.org/10.1355/9789814695091-007) 


Sriwijaya-Nalanda 'Knowledge Route’ The ruins of the ancient university 
Nalanda in Bihar state, India. Beside the renowned Silk Route and Spice 
Trail, there is another lesser-known historical trail. Dubbed the Knowledge 
Route, this trail connected the Sriwijaya Kingdom in the southwestern part 
of Sumatra (previously known as Swarnadwipa) and Nalanda 
university, located in Bihar state in India. 


Sriwijaya and Nalanda were centers of knowledge The Sriwijaya- 


Nalanda trail is known as the Knowledge Route due to both areas’ 
reputation as places of learning. Built during the Gupta Empire, Nalanda 
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was the location of an ancient university that attracted students from other 
countries, including China and Tibet. At that time, students did not only 
learn about Buddhism, but also astronomy, mathematics, medicine, Eastern 
philosophy and Greek philosophy. Meanwhile, Sriwijaya, which was built 
during the Syailendra dynasty, was based on the Buddha Mahayana belief 
and its influence spread to India and China. Sriwijaya was also known as the 
center to learn the Sanskrit language. “Sanskrit was a foreign language, but 
it was taught in Sriwijaya,” said Andrea Acri, a researcher from the 
Nalanda-Sriwijaya Center at the Institute of Southeast Asian Studies in 
Singapore. The Knowledge Route In the 7th century, Yijing, a Buddhist 
monk from China settled in Sriwijaya and wrote about the center of higher 
education. 


ijing advised other 


monks, who wanted to visit India [Nalanda], to learn Sanskrit in 
Sriwijaya,” Acri said. This encouraged travel from China to Sriwijaya to 
India, and vice versa, for those who wanted to learn about Buddhism. 


The relationship between Sriwijaya and Nalanda was such that ancient 
university of Nalanda had 15 monasteries. But the number one 
monastery was donated by [the King of] Sriwijaya.. Stories about King of 
Sriwijaya can also be found in one of the inscriptions uncovered in 
Nalanda. Made of bronze in around the 9th century, it tells about King 
Balaputradewa from Swarnadwipa (Sriwijaya) who was allowed to build a 
monastery for Sriwijaya students who were studying in Nalanda. Among 
the many monasteries, this monastery [that was built by King 
Balaputradewa] is the only one that is open for tourists, 


Sriwijaya and Nalanda also influenced each other in architecture. One 
example is a moonstone in Nalanda that bears similarities with the stone 
that can be found at Kalasan Temple in Central Java. Also, when Nalanda 
was destroyed in the 12th or 13th century, its damaged walls still had the 
remaining cement. The same cement can be found in Sari Temple and 
Kalasan Temple in Java. From Nalanda, you can travel to Vikramshila by 
land, which takes around six hours. Vikramshila used to be another 
center for learning about Buddhism. Built by Atisa Dipamkara, a 
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Buddhist monk and renowned scholar from India who traveled to 
Sriwijaya to learn about Buddhism, its structure and design has 
similarities with the Muaro Jambi temple compounds in Jambi-province. 
(asw).? 


2. This article was published in thejakartapost.com with the title "Facts about the 
Sriwijaya-Nalanda 'Knowledge Route'". Click to 
read: https://www.thejakartapost.com/life/2017/09/09/facts-about-the-sriwijaya-nalanda- 


knowledge-route.html. 


The term “Suvarnabhumi” as mentioned in a newly 
found 7th century Sanskrit inscription from Cambodia. 


The inscription translated as: 


“\...The great King Isanavarman is full 
of glory and bravery. He is the King of 
Kings who rules over Suvarnabhumi 
until the sea, which is the border, while 
the kings in the neighboring states 
honor his order to their heads...” 

The bed text 


of the recently dis 
inscription in Cambodia dated to 7 century. 


Suvarnabhumi Airport Thailand 
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5 WORLD RECORDS of DR Uday Dokras as 
#1 


Highest number of Literary ventures in Hindu Temple Architecture and Vastu ///Highest 
number of Literary ventures in the world 2000 books and research Papers, Seen here 
with Ms. Mansse Bhandari, COO FUN and FOOD Village Nagpur, Delhi and Uzbekisthan 


LINK to 3 World Awards+ titel to 2 more 
1. https://www.uniqueworldrecords.com/records/posts/ ALE 
2. https://www.worldwideworldrecords.com/post/maximum-number- 
of-books-written-on-hindu-temples-by-an-individual-world-record- 
by-dr-uday-dokras 


3. https://www.worldwideworldrecords.com/post/largest-number-of- 
religious-research-papers-written-by-an-individual-world-record- 
by-uday-dokras 


by an Individual. 
URL to come later 
. Highest number of articles and books written on Hindu/ Buddhist Temples of 
Indonesia( Including Borobudur and Prambanan). URL Later 


TheHittavada 


Nagpur City Line | 2023-05-22 | Page-3 
ehitavada.com 


Dr Dokras secures three 
world records for 2,100 
books, research papers 


E Staff Reporter 


DR UDAY Dokras, Nagpur’s 
Literary Giant and son of the 
late Dr V M Dokras, founding 
Principal of VNIT has got the 
distinction of three world 
records. 

Dr Dokras has secured 
entries to three separate Books 
ofWorld Records forwriting and 
publishing highest number - 
- 2,100 -- ofbooks and research 
papers or articles written bya 
single individual in the world. 
Dr Dokras has registered two 
other records that of highest 
number ofliterary endeavours 
on Hindu Temple and Vaastu 
Shastra, and another on high- 
est number on Buddhism. 

Dr Dokras was the first to 
ascertain that a Satyanarayan 
Puja was performed approxi- 
mately 900 years ago in the 
Hindu Temple of Bantey Srei 
in Cambodia based on the 
inscriptions found there. 

Dr Dokras has the distinc- 
tion of making 56 original dis- 


coveries on design templates 
of Buddhist Stupas. His work 
can be read on www.acade- 
mia.edu. He as more than 2 
million readers. 

With more than 553 Books 
and articles to his credit on the 
Borobudur and Buddhism, Dr 
Dokras’s expertise has been 
recognised by the Foundation 
there that is building a Clear 
Glass Temple in Bangkok, 
Thailand —a first ofits kind in 
the world using Silica (glass) 
casting technology from 
Myanmar. 
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APPLICATION ACCEPTED 


1-MAXIMUM BOOKS ON HINDU RELIGION TEMPLES WRITTEN B 


AN INDIVIDUAL 


2-MAXIMUM COLLECTION OF RESEARCH PAPER OF HIND 
RELIGION TEMPLE 


CERTIFICATE 


RECORD HOLDER 


DR.UDAY DOKRAS 


(HARYANA, INDIA) 

BORN 4 DECEMBER,1951 
THE WORLD RECORD FOR MAXIMUM NUMBER OF BOOKS 

WRITTEN ON HINDU TEMPLES BY AN INDIVIDUAL IS 
ACHIEVED BY DR. UDAY DOKRAS ON 14 MARCH 2023 IN 
GURGAON, HARYANA, INDIA. HE WROTE A TOTAL NUMBER 

OF 176 BOOKS ON HINDU TEMPLES AND HAS SETA 
RECORD FOR THE WORLDWIDE BOOK OF RECORDS, 


sores | 
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| DR. UDAY DOKRAS 


BORN A DEC, test 
HARYANA, INDIA 


RECORD THYLE 
MAXIMUM HOOKS ON HINDU TEMPLES 
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UNIQUE IO 2022MMO0055 


CERTIFICATE 


OF WORLD RECORD 


Uday Dokras (Born on 4th December 1951) 
From Haryana, India has achieved the record 
"Most Articles on Dhamma”. He has written 
355 articles on Dhamma up until 23rd March 
2023. He has been writing these articles for 
over the past 10 years. 


í à Favkehti Nox x 


GLOBALLY UNIQUE™ 


Dr. Sababbi Mangal (Chief Editor) 
UNIQUE WORLD RECORDS LIMITED 


DESIGN YOUR DESTINY 


OF ular DOKRAS . PHO. STOCKHOLW 


Remedial Vaastu 
& Astrology 


Dr Uday Dokras, Phd (Sweden) 


#1 in the world with 2000 book & articles on Vastu, Hindu Mandir 


Change Your Life And That Of Your Loved 
Ones For The Better 


(Author of 2000 Books & Research Articles) 
Change your life and that of your loved ones for the better 
+ Intended for homes or places built. 
e Without involving major modifications or alterations. 
e Placement of furniture and fixtures-techniques that help 
a home Occupant create positive space & energy in lives. 


@ 7767990011 


website: www.udaydokras.com 


i 

f 

technical papers. 
Translated in 4 languages 
with 2 million readers 
worldwide. X 


Shri Uberoi (at Left) and 
Dr Dokras (at Right) 


47 STYLEUPYOURPLACE 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR DR UDAY DOKRAS 


GEM & RUDRAKSHA VAASTU 


Dr Uday Dokras, 


MBA(CALSTATE,USA, )Ph.D.(Stockhoim,Sweden) 


Chief Vaastu Consultant 


Director- Indo Nordic Gem Research Institute 

Former Vaastu Consultant to the Former President Albert Rene’ of Seychelles 
Gurugram,Nagpur 440012,India, Stockholm,SWEDEN and TAMPEREFORS, 
Finland 


udaydokras@gmail.com +9]-7767-990-011 


About the Author 


The author has worked for 30 years in the human resources arena in 
India and abroad. He was Group Vice -President of MZI Group in New 
Delhi and has anchored Human Relations in Go Air and Hotel 
Holiday Inn;was General Manager-Health Human Resources at the 
Lata Mangeshkar Hospital amd Medical college. Is currently 
Consultant to Gorewada International Zoo,Nagpur and visiting 
Faculty at the Central Institute of Business Management and 
Research, Nagpur. 


In Sweden he anchored HR in Stadbolaget RENIA, SSSB and advisor 
to a multi millionaire. He has studied in Nagpur, India where he 
obtained degrees of Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Arts(Managerial Economics) and Bachelor of Laws. He has done his 
Graduate Studies in labour laws from Canada at the Queen's 
University, Kingston; a MBA from USA, and Doctorate from 
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Stockholm University, Sweden. Apart from that he has done a 
Management Training Program in Singapore. 


A scholar of the Swedish Institute, he has been an Edvard Cassel 
Fund and Wineroth Fund Awardee.A scholar for the Swedish Institute 
for 5 years. 

In 1984 he was involved with the Comparative Labour Law Project of 
the University of 

California, Los Angeles, U.S.A. He was also visiting lecturer there. In 
1985 he was invited by the President of Seychelles to do a study of 
the efficacy of the labour laws of Seychelles. 


Author of a book on a Swedish human resource law, his brief life 
Sketch is part of the English study text book of 7 th Class Students 
in Sweden -“Studying English. SPOTLIGHT 7”- and 8th Class 
students in Iceland - “SPOTLIGHT 8- Lausnir.” 


RESEARCH PAPERS-320 + in Researchgate and 
academia.edu & scribd-Followers(readers) 2 million 
consolidated as on 26 th June,2023. 


he TEMPLES 


È OF BHARIT 3 jen AND INDONESIA ; $ 


BE M ra 


Dr=Uday-Dokras x aas Ms. Deepa Dokras 
Author. ag Executive Editor 


Authors-DR Uday DOKRAS 
Dr. Uday Dokras 


B.Sc., B.A. (Managerial Economics), LL.B., Nagpur University, India 

Certificat'e en Droit, Queen’s University. Ontario, Canada, 

MBA, CALSTATE,Los-Angeles, USA, 

Ph.D. Stockholm University, Sweden, 
Vastu, Temple Construction and Management and Efficacy Consultant, 
India/Bangkor------------------------------------------------------------------------ 

Reviews of the Book PROJECT HUMAN RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 
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The authors highlight the benefits of paying attention to human 
resources and offer success and failure factors guideline for a 
variety of potential practitioners and students in global project 
marketplace. 

Ms.Ylva Arnold, Head HR- Norstedts Publishers, Stockholm 
SWEDEN 


GALLERIA 


for writing the only, 
first of its kind book in the World 


" Theme Park 
Be.) Human Resource 
Engineering ” 


i <p Sewa Institute of Management » Fun n Food Village » Dosa Plaza 


Dr UDAY DOKRAS 
KARAN DOKRAS 


pecial paper on REVIT Project Management Soitware by 


SRISHTI DOKRAS 


and Nagpur TT 


A Comprehensive Guide to Managing Human Resource 
in the Theme Park Industry 


Dr. Uday Dokras Mansse Bhandari 
Chief Executive Officer 
Sewa Institute of Management Fun N Food Village 
Nagpur (India) ‘Nagpur (India) 


Forward by Shri Balwant Singh Chawla 
Chairman 
Amusement Group 


Iceland & Sweden- both countries use the English Text 
SPOTLIGHT-one of the lessons in which is about Dr Uday 


Dokras 


Wises SU 


Prof. S.Deshpande,President of the Indian Institute of 
Architects, New Delhi INDIA releasing the book of Dr Dokras 
HINDU TEMPLES on the web in CARONA times( May 2020) 


City author launches book on web from home 
E Staff Reporter 


RENOWNED author Dr Uday 
Dokras, a prolific writer has penned 
a 450 page book on the Hindu 
Temples of Bharat and Cambodia. 
It is his eighth book and his co- 
author forthis bookis DeepaDokras, 
a noted historian. He launched the 
book directly onto the worldwide 
web from home. 


Mindu Temples 
@ thew (Mens sat tmt : 
WER teeate artes 7 


hnas tte Deepa Dokras 


The book deals with how Hinduism 
reached the far East and the architec- 
ture of Hindu temples there and here 
in our country. 

There is very little research done on 
this subject, claims Dr Uday and Deepa 
Dokras. Both described the technical 
aspects of building these temples as 
well as focuses in detail on temples of 
Nagpur and others in Cambodia and 


Book on “Theme Park HR’ launched 


In 1) chapters the authors deal with 
recruitment, training, discipline, bringing 
about efficiency and value add to the busi- 


E Staff Reporter 


THE book ‘Theme Park Human Resourse 


Bagisara written by authors Dr Uday 
Dokras and Mansse Bhandari recently. 
Speaking on the occasion Balwant 


Chawla, Chairman, The Folo Amusement 
Group, New Delhi And Tashkent, 
Unbekdsthan the chief guest, complement- 
ed the writers for choosing such an unique 
subject and writing this one of a kind book, 
First in the world on this subject. 
This book is a comprehensive deat 
' manage working in all enter- 
rag te such as Malls, 
Theatres, Multi-plexes, amusement and 
Theme parks, Casinos, Malls family enter: 
tainment centers etc. 


ness using human resource interventions. 
This is the first book of its kind in the world 
and is the first time the subject has been 
tackled. The authors Manss¢ Bhandari 
and Dr Uday Dokras have been associated . 
in the Human Resource field for 30 years. 
Ms. Bhandai is the CEO of Fun 'N’ Food 
Village, Nagpur and was head of Human 
Resource at the Iceland Park in Dubai for $ 
years. Dr Uday Dokras has written 2 other 


books-on HR and was Head HR of GO Dr Uday 


Institute that has taken up the challenge of 
This book has been published by the introducing the Theme Park Management 


Airlines in Mumbai. He has been the GM of 
Hotel Holiday Inn, Mumbai. 


Sewa Institute of Management, a new ` 


Science to the world. 


. 


Dokras and Mansse Bhandari 


fd sniapointed out. — visiting www.hotelcloud.nic.in y as possible. 
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Dr Uday Dokras pens a trilogy on Hinduism 
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amann ok DY | fewer know that the Cham peo- 


ple of Vietnam are Brahmins or 
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_Dr Uday Dokras and | 


m Staff Reporter 


INDOLOGISTS and 

Hindulogists, Dr Uday Dokras 

and. his daughter Srishti 

. Dokras, an Architect have just 

released their trilogy on Hindu 

temples of South-East Asia 

= and Indo China, titled ‘Devraja’ 
d` on the Net. 

1 ~ This is the 17th book by Dr 


Dr Uday Dokras and Srishti 
Dokras 


that the king of Thailand has 
Hindu priests performing all reli- 
gious rituals in spite of being a 
Buddhist - as a national tradi- 
tion,” said Dr Dokras. > 
Devrajas or God King and Raja 
Dharma or Hinduism flourished 
in South-East Asian countriés for 
more than 400 years and con- | 
structed the largest Hindu tem- | 
ples in the world. These.3.vol- | 
umes trace the significance and } 
history of these developments of f 


how the Hindureligionspreadto | 
these countries, itsexpediencyin i 
making the Kings ofthesenations 
Devrajas, under Hinduism, in — 
order to better lead their pec + 
informed Dr Dokras. ah 


ple monuments in honour of 
God Vishnu far away in 
~ Cambodia and Indonesia. 
esign and manage- “How many of us know that 
able forallto read on Garuda, the giant bird which is 
hgate.net. x3 SEF Lord Vishnu`s vehicle is the 
Y P , national symbol of Thailand, 
holds a Trishul in its hands 
_ and name of the national air | 
carrier-is Garuda Airways 
hat; national flag 
mbodia depicts a ndu te 


tsa Hind 


DIRECTOR 


(Technical)-https://smkfoundation.com/our- 
team/ 


Dr. Uday Dokras 


PhD (Stockholm.Sweden) 

World #1 (3 Times) In Book Of Records For 
Reserch In Hindu Temple. Vaastu and Buddism 
DIRECTOR (TECHNICAL) 

CHIEF VAASTU CONSULTANT 


© +91 7767990011 

Q udaydokras@smkfoundation.com 
udaydokras@gmail.com 

© Thailand | India 


smkfoundation.com KIRAN FOUNDATION 


Bangkok | Thailand 
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Some of the 2300 Research Papers and 422 BOOKS 
written by DR UDAY DOKRAS 


Published by 
The Indo Nodic Author’s Collective Sweden and Finland 


Dr. Uday Dokras 


hase Amazing 
Tamilians 
We dry Crna PA D Coed bei) Sande 


DrUday Dokras 


Tamil People as Traders and Voyagers 


The Cambodian Trilogy 


INDU CAMBODIA 


|. HINDU CAMBODIA 


Il HYDROLOGY of ANGKOR 


ANGKOR is known as a Hydraulic city- full or canals and river and 
waterways. It is this water system they say that brought the downfall of 
this intrinsic kingdom. But is that TRUE? 


Ill. ENTER THE KINGDOM THAT VANISHED- Angkor 


Building Materials of the Hindu Temple 
Indo Nordic Author's collective, 2021 


In depth study of how Building Materials of the Hindu Temple was used in 
India,Indonesia and Cambodia and India 


The Art & Architecture of THE GOLDEN TEMPLE COMPLEX, AMRITSAR 
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Mathematics in Temple Designs 


Jain ART 


Book on Jain Art and Iconography 


Jain Temples- Part | -Complete Compendium-Book | 


A to Z of the architecture, Design,Cosmology,Philosophy of Jain temples in 


ain Temples IlI 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF JAIN TEMPLES AND THE ACTUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS(ORIGINAL) OF 3JAIN TEMPLES of Nagpur 


DWARKA- CELESTIAL MYSTERIES of the Lost CITY of KRISHNA 


-kakain ) 
Tirama Trupat Deranharores 


TIRUPATI TEMPLE Book part | 


TIRUPATI TemplePart II 


Vahanas- the vehicles of Hindu Gods 


Vahanas- the vehicles of Hindu Gods. Animals in Hinduism. demi Gods 


SATYANARAYAN PUJA-The Complete Compendium 


Satyanarayan Puja or 9 Graha Puja( a puja of 9 planets) has been 
performed by most Hindus not only now but for 1,000’s of years. 
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MAHALAXMI Puja 
Hindu Goddess MAHALAXMI Puja 


ARCHITECTURE OF PALESTINE 


Palestine my Love 


Palestine my Love is about the culture arts and crafts of palestine so we 
recognize it as a entity that is fighting for recognition of not only its 
legitimacy but also its cultural heritage 


QUINTET (5) BOOKS ON MANDALA 


i the MANDALA 


Unravelling the MAZE of the MANDALA BOOK | 


First part of a two book treatise on MANDALAS. This introductory phase 
introduces mandalas 


Maze of MANDALA BOOK II 


Advanced Mandala routine for those who want to know more about 
MANDALAS 


Mandala BOOK Ill on Nakshatra 


BOOK IV MANDALA & ARCHITECTURE 


The Use of Mandalas in Building Temples and Modern Buildings 


Book V on Mandala of the Oriental Kingdoms 


Islamic Architectureal Arts of of Imam Ali's 2 Shrines 


Or Uday Dobras 


Hindu Gods in Scandinavia 


Did the Hindu Gods originate or live in Scandinavia once? Find out 


Book on Divinity and Architecture 


What is divinity? How has man tried to harness architecture to create 
magic in space 


Virat Hridaya Padma-sthalam CHIDAMBARAM Temple -Celestial Mysteries 


This book is about a mysterious and revered tempe built by the Chola 
Kings of South India 2000 years ago 


T2- Temple Tech. A Book 


How are Hindu temples built and the technology that follows this craft. 
From A to Z Complete Guide. 


Rendezvous with Sri RAM Portfolio of Temple Art by Srishti Dokras 
Architect Special section on Hindu Foods by Karan Dokras, Product Guru 


Best Foot Forward 


The story of Footwear through the ages up to COVID times 


Hindu Temple Panorama-Celestial Mysteries 


A to Z of Temples. A total Panoramic View of design and architecture of 
Hindu temples in 350 page... 


DUOLOGY (2) on JAINISM 
Ativir 


ATIVIR means Very Brave and is the name given to Lord Mahavir the 24 th 
Saint(TIRTHANKAR) Contains rare translations of the Dialogue of the 
Mahavir with his disciples called GHANDHARVAVAD 


EEG EIGI 


Viegas Maset 


Vardhaman- 
IThis book is about Jainism- written by a non- 
THE TRILOGY(3) on DEVRAJA The God kings of Khemer 


Book I DEVRAJ- The God Kings of Indo China-Cambodia. 


This is the first Book of a Trilogy that traces the growth of Hinduism in 
South East Asia. 


BOOK || DEVRAJA- The Great Civilizations of South East Asia -HINDU Era 


How Hinduism reached Cambodia and how the Hindu Kings called Devraj 
Built these magnificent structures 


Devraja BOOK II | Devraja and Raj Dharma God King and Kingly Religion 
The HINDU Era of Great Civilizations of Knemer 


Book 2 of a Trilogy that traces the advent of Hinduism on South East Asian 
and Indo-Chinese 


Vayu- Man's taming of the winds 


Man's conquest of nature spans a million years. How was wind tamed by 
him. Here is the full story... more 


VIMANA Ancient Conquests of Wind 


Ancient flying machines of Gods and Men(?) Were they true. Did they 
really exist. 7000 years ago? 


LIGHT HOUSES In words and pictures 


BOOK Architecture of the Lighthouse of Alexandria-BOOK 
Indo Swedish Author's Collective, 2020 


The lighthouse was built on an island off the coast of Alexandria called 
Pharos. Its name, legend 


Cosmology of lotus 
Indo Nordic Author's Collective, 2020 


The Lotus is the king of the flower world but few know it as a part of 


creation. Find out the Cosmology. 


Celestial Mysteries of the Borobudur Temple 


Borobudur remains a mystery even today. The largest Buddhist Stupa in 
the world has many unanswered... 


Win with this new DIET 


Hindu tempel of India , Cambodia and Indonesia 
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Hindu Temples dot India, Cambodia and Indonesia 


DISRUPTION-Book 


Book Architecture Creativity 


Creativity and Architecture are linked and go hand in hand. This Book is a 
culmination of 16 publications that have been put together as a book 


Project HR Management 
Indo Swedish Author's Collective 


PROJECT HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT/'Dr UDAY DOKRAS The project 
sphere has not been valued appropriately 


Human Resource Engineering in Theme Parks. 
by Dr. Uday Dokras and Mansse Bhandari 


As theme parks evolve into facilitating for greater thrill seeking 
audience,the role of human res... more 
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Health Human Resource Management 


Management of Health care workers in hospitals and the human resource 
practices to be followed in hospitals. 


WIN DIET Lose fat-Diet and Exercise Book ONLY BODY SHAPING GUIDE 
YOU NEED 


The Act on Co-determination at Work - an Efficacy study 
Thesis of the Author for the degree of Doctor of Law 
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